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Senate 
Committee 


Approves 
Draft Bill 


Burke Measure Used As 
Basis; All Men Liable 


To Conscription 


ee ee 


WASHINGTON, July 23 (UP).— 
The Burke-Wadsworth Compulsory 
Military Training Bill, which would 
affect 42,000,000 American men, was 
revised today by the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee to provide 
a 12 months training period and 
basic army pay for conscripts. 

Responding to army suggestions, 
the committee changed the meas- 
ure to pay enrollees $21 a month 
while on duty—the pay of regular 
army privates. 

The one-year period represented 
a compromise between the 18 
months requested by Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, 
and the eight months provided for 
in the original measure for eligible 
men from 21 to 45. The original 
bill had called for a $5-a-month pay 
rate for trainees. 

Only minor questions now remain 
unsettled. These are expected to 
be ironed out when the committee 
meets again tomorrow in an effort 
to speed the far-reaching measure 
to the Senate floor for consideration 
—probably next week. 


DRAFTS ALL MEN 


The bill, calling for unprecedented 
peacetime conscription, would re- 
quire registration of all males be- 
tween 18 and 64, inclusive. Those 
between 21 and 45 would be called 
for 12 months training on a se- 
lective basis and the remainder 
would be trained in home defense 
units. 

Army officials estimated there are 
42,000,000 men between 18 and 64. 

Trainees—to be drawn from the 
21-to-45 age bracket— would be 
brought into the ranks of the regu- 
lar army and a mobilized national 
guard. Under this arrangement, 
army authorities estimate nearly 
2,000,000 Americans will be under 
arms by October, 1941. 


The first draft would affect those| . 


in the 2i-to-30 age classification 
and the next would include those 
between 21 and 45. Army plans 
envisage the enrollment of 400,000 
trainees by Oct. 1, another 400,000 
by next April and 600,000 more by 
October, 1941, 

There were two other significant 
developments on. the defense front: 

1. The explosive Guam issue was 
revived in Congress. Chairman Carl 
Vinson of the House Naval Affairs. 
Committee said the administration 
would renew its request next year 
for preliminary fortification of the 
island, which lies only 1,300 miles 
from Japan. Vinson predicted a 
knockdown fight over this request. 

The navy has informed Congress 
it considers improvement and ulti- 
mate fortification of Guam to be 
of vital strategic importance in its 
chain of Pacific defenses. Congress 
repeatedly has rejected measures for 
such improvements. 

2. Cabinet officials, defense com- 
mission experts and British pur- 
chasing agents met to draft plans 
for synchorizing American and 
British plane procurement so that 
increasing British orders will not 
interfere with U. S. defense con- 
tracts. 

The conference followed an army 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Mayor Warns 


Cops of Fifth 


—_— 


Tells Chiefs to Guard 
Against Terror 
Tactic 


Warning against false panic and 
aysteria spread by reactionary fifth 
columnists, Mayor LaGuardia yes- 
terday told the State Association of 
Police Chiefs they must be prepared 
at some future date to meet the 
“new panic technique as practiced 
in Europe.” 

He said he meant the technique 
practiced in Belgium of spreading 
terror among refugees who then 
streamed out of the city impeding 
soldiers trying to use the same 
roads to meet the enemy. 

“That same technique might be 
intended to be used in our cities 
and it is well to be prepared for 
\t,” the Mayor said. “It may seem 
far fetched now but it is time every 
dolice r~partment mi&pped out plans 
* meet this false panic,” 

One method, he explained, was to 
instruct all citizens not to move 
from their homes until so directed 
by the police. He said the New 
York City Police Department has 
been studying methods of averting 


UNITED FRONT: 


Baltic States 
Nationalize 

Land, Banks, 
Bigindustry 


Land Becomes State 
Property for Use 
of Peasants 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 
RIGA, Lavia, July 23.—The land 
in the new Soviet Republics of Lat- 
via and Lithuania now belongs to 
the whole people. It has become the 


—Daily Worker Photo 
They may belong to different 
unions but strikers of the Premier 


Metal Etching Corp. of 21-08 45th Ave., Long Island City, present a 
common front for better living conditions, Photo shows yesterday's 
pickets consisting of members of Local 8 of the Metal Polishers, Piat- 
ers and Helpers Union, AFL, and Local 1227, United Electrical, Radio. 
and Machine Workers of the CIO. They’ve been on strike since July 16. 


Bare Willkie Firm’s 
Long Anti-Labor Record 


dirty work.” 


obedient stooges. 

Markle’s advice is typical of the | 
labor policy of Consumers Power 
over a long period of years. It is 
typical of the policy of this big 


portant at the present time—be- 
cause it casts a revealing spotlight 
on the attitude cf Republican can- 
didate Wendell Willkie toward the 
trade union movement. 


Consumers Power is one of the 
important subsidiaries of Willkie’s 
vast Commonwealth & Southern 
$1,000,000,000 utility empire. More 
than 68 per cent of the stock of 
Consumers Power is owned. by 
Commonwealth & Southern. 

Willkie has on numerous occa- 
sions taken a personal hand in 
running the affairs of Consumers 
Power, and in directing the com- 
pary’s labor policy. 

The record of Consumers Power 
tells organized labor what it needs 
to know about the real meaning of 


(Continued on Page 4) 


By Adam Lapin 
(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 
WASHINGON, D. C., July 23.—“You’ll have your job 
a long time if you think right.. Keep these CIO men busy at 


That was what John Markle, general foreman of the 
Jackson Division of the — Power, told one of his 


oe 


Communists 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
AUGUSTA, Maine, July 23.—The 
Communist Party of Maine is now 
legally on the ballot, the state pe- 
titions having been accepted here 
by the Secretary of State. 
The national petitions for Brow- 


der and Ford will be filed this week |. 
;and it is expected that they will be 


favorably received. 

The state petitions contained 
1022 certified signatures, more than 
1,600 having been collected. The 
canvassers went into 7,000 homes 
collecting them and leaving copies 
of the Communist Party platform. 


property of the state according to 
a declaration adopted unanimously 
by the People’s Parliaments of the 
two countries. 


The declaration passed at yester- 
day morning’s session of the Pop- 


i wlar Diet of the Latvian Republic 


states in part: 


“Por hundreds of years the Lat- 
vian peasantry suffered under the 
oppression of the exploiteré—the 
capitalists, landlords, barons and 
other big landowners. Starting with 
today an end has been put to this 
horrible past. Starting with today 
the peasant is free in his country, 
liberated from the yoke of the cap- 
italists and other exploiters. Now 
the workers, peasants. and profes- 
sional worker themselves are the 
sole, competent masters of Latvia. 


WILL OF PEOPLE 


“Guided by the vital interests of 
the laboring peasantry and ex- 
pressing the will of the whole 
working people, the Diet decrees all 
the land with its mineral resources, 
forests, lakes, and rivers, the prop- 
erty of the people, that is, state 
property. The amount of land plac- 
ed at the disposal of the I-boring 
peasantry is fisted at no more than 
thirty hectares (about 75 acres). 
All the land above the established 
amount. is turned into the state 
land fund to render state assist- 
ance to the landless and small 
peasants in securing land. 

“All land at presert in the pos- 
session of the laboring pedsantry 
as well as the land which will be 
handed over by the state to the 
landless and smctl peasants will 
be sectire@ to them Tor their per- 
petual mse. Any attem~t to en- 

eroach on the private peasant 
property or to thrust en the 
laboring peasantry against their 
will the organization of collective 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Supreme Soviet 
Te Meet Aug. I 


(Wireless to the Daily Workery 
MOSCOW, July 23.— 
The Seventh Session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the So- 
viet Union will convene 
here August 1, it was an- 


nounced here today. 


- 


|,000 Killed, Wounded by Japanese 
Bombing Raids on Chinese Towns 


CHUNGKING, China, 
(UP).—Air defense officials said today 
that Japanese planes yesterday killed or 
wounded 1,000 civilians in air raids on 
Hochwan and Kikiang, 30 miles north 


July 23 


and 
Chungking. 


50 smiles 


It was claimed that the Japanese 
raided Hochwan and Kikiang after their 
planes had been driven from Chungking 
with a loss of two Japanese scout craft. 


south, 


of 


respectively, 


Meet With 


U. S. Proposals to 


Havana Conference 


Resistance 


Suarez, Mexican Delegate, 


Warns Against 


Intervention—Hull Omits Any Direct 


Mention of 


Queenan 


‘Cartel’ Plan 


(By Cable te the Daily Worker) 


HAVANA, Cuba, July 23 


.—It became clearly evident at 


yesterday's sessions of the Pan-American. Conference that 


White House policies were meeting with obstacles. 
obstacles were apparent in the speeches of the Mexican and 


Argentine delegates, though each of these delegates spoke | zones of Marsa Matruh and Sidi 
and with¢ | 


from different motives 


These 


different purposes. The Mexican 


Gelegate, Eduardo Suarez, warned 
against any imtervention in the 
foreign or domestic matters of any 
American country. Dr. Leopold 
Melo, Argentine delegate, warned 


Cealt mainly with econ>mic ques- 
tions, entirely omitting direct men- 
tion of the “cartel” plan, and only 
briefly referring to military mat- 
ters. 

Almost from the beginning of the 
conference, -deep-going internal 
contradictions have been apparent. 
Noticias de Hoy, popular Cuban 
| paper, commenting on. the confer- 
ence and the attitude of the dele- 
gates pointed out that the Amer- 
ican delegation was changing its 
positicn, due to the resistance of 
Celegations of some of the Latin- 
American countries, on the one 
| hand, and.cn the other, maneuver- 
ing feverishly to “save face” for the 
United States government, and if 
possible, also win something a little 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Lewis Charges |,538 Miners Killed While 


‘=|Congress Stalled on Mine Safety Bill 


‘(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, July 23.—John L. 
Lewis today charged that 1,538 
miners have been killed in accidents 
during a “fourteen-month procras- 
tination” by Congress on the Neely- 
Keller Bill providing for Federal in- 
spection of mines. 


.In a moving letter to all members 


§\ of the House, Lewis urged immedi- 


ate action on the measure which 
has been bottled up fcr months in 
the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining after passing the Senate. 

Although introduced on May 16, 
1939, the bill has not yet been 
enacted due to the pressure of a 
powerful lobby of coal operators. 

“During this fourteen-month 

procrastination by the Legisla- 

ture, a total of 1,538 men were 
killed in the coal mines,” the 
president of the United Mine 

Workers wrote to Congress. “Four 
major mine disasters have oc- 
curred.” 

Lewis listed these disasters with 
the relevant facts about them as 
follows: 

1, July 14, 1938, explosion in the 
Duvin Coal Company Mine at Provi- 
dence, Kentucky. Number of men 
killed was 28, leaving 23 widows and 
50 orphans. 

2. January 10, 1940. Explosion at 
Bartley No. 1 Mine, McDowell 
County, West Virginia, Pond Creek 
Pocahontas Company, affiliate of 
Island Creek Coal Company. Nuni- 
ber of men killed, 91, creating 70 
widows and 143 orphans. Eleven 
children have been born since the 
explosion; 7 more children ex- 
pected. | 
3. March 16, 1940. Explosion at 


_—spanic for several months, = 


Belmont County, M. A. Hanna Com- 
pany. Number killed, 72, leaving 59 
widows and 117 orphans. 

4. July 15, 1940. Explosion at the 
Sonman Mine, Cambria County, 
Pennsylvania Scnman Shaft Coal 
Company, near Portage, Pennsylva- 
nia, affiliate of the Koppers Coal 
Company. Number of men killed, 
63, ledving 34 widows and 108 or- 
phans. 


TRAGEDIES PREVENTABLE 

“This is an appalling series of 
disasters, entirely preventable by 
proper mine inspection and proper 
management of the mines by the 
operating companies,” Lewis com- 
mented. 

“This office has frequently ad- 
dressed the members of Congress 
in behalf of this legislation. It 
would seem that ordinary humane 
consideration would cause the 
average member of Congress te 
desire to cast at least one vote 
to prevent the continuous killing 
of coal miners. This mining bill 
can be passed with the next week 
or ten days if each member of 
Congress will only resolve to take 
a few minutes’ time to exercise 
his personal influence. 

“Surely, each member of Congress 
would wish to this much. The in- 
activity of the Committee in charge 
of the bill admits no other inter- 
pretation than desire to strangle 
the measure. This appalling wast- 
age of human life ecntinues and the 
families of the dead are left to be- 
come objects of public charity.” 

“May I not strongly urge the per- 
sonal attention and personal support 
of this measure by each member 
of Congress? The effort will cost 


so little and the sum-tctal — mek su 


human agony involved is so great 
that in all sincerity the request for 


WHY MINERS WANT ACTIO 


oie earner 2 ie iat of ten See st Becens Fe. 


immediate action is justified by 
every human consideration.” 


, Fresh in 
> their minds 


Britain Boosts 
Income Tax to 


42) Per Cent 


New Sales Tax Makes 


Little Man Pay 
The Most 


LONON, duly 23 (UP). — Great 
Britain today boosted the income 
tax rate to 42-% per cent as Sir 
Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, presented to the--House 
of Commons supplementary esti- 
mates in the nation’s largest war 
budget in history, calling for ex- 
penditutes in the current fiscal year 
of 3,467,000,000 pounds ($13,868,- 
000,000). 


70 per cent of the nation’s peace 
time income, estimated by Wood at 
1,000,000,000 pounds. 

The government announced an in- 
crease of one penny (1 2-3 cents) 
per pint in the tax on beer and of 
two shillings (about 40 cents) per 
pound of tobacco. Empire prefer- 
ence will be maintained on wines 
and tobacco. The tax on light 
wines was boosted 60 cents a gallon 
and on heavy wines 80 cents a gal- 
lon. 

DEDUCT AT SOURCE 

For the first time in British his- 
tory, it was announced, the income 
tax on salaries and wages will be 
deducted at the source either each 
week or each month. 

Announcing that Britain’s weekly 


50,000,000 pounds a week to 57,000,-| 
000) Wood told the House that the 
nation was called upon to meet an | 
estimated deficit of 2,200,000,000. 
pounds ($8,800,000,000) in order to 
push the war against Germany at 
its present rate of intensity. 

He announced that the surtax on 


——_——_——--—- 


(Continued on Page 2) 


ThatBreezeDidn‘t 
Count—The Heat 
Wave Is Still On 


Don’t let that coolish breze which 
wafted in from the Atlantic yester- 
day fool you-the Weather Man 
says it really made no impression 
on the heat wave and that tem- 
perature will jump up to the higher 
eighties again today. 

But it was good while it lasted 
and it kept the mercury down to 81 
degrees, more than 12 degrees un- 
‘der Monday’s blistering high. 

If you didn’t believe it was that 
cool, blame the humidity—it was 71 
per cent. 

The forecast for today looks bad: 


temperature, possible. showers and 
thunderstorms—one of those wet, 
steamy days. 

O‘her parts of the country suf- 
fered more yesterdey than did New 


York; in some places work was sus- 
pended. Nes 


The total expenditures called for. 
in the budget amounted to almost | 


Rome Reports 
North, East 
Africa Raids 


Declares British Planes 


Caused No Damage 
In Ethiopia 


ROME, July 23 (UP).—In a short 
communique Italy today described | 
Sporadic air activity in north and) 
east Africa. 

The Communique said: 

“In Northern Africa bombing ac- | 
tions were carried out satisfactorily | 
along the Egyptian frontier in the 


Barrani. All of our. planes re- 
turned to their bases. 

“In East Africa our aviation 
again bombed Wajir with success. 
The enemy repeatedly bombed Dire 
Dawa. (Ethiopia) without causing 
any damage and killing one na- 
tive.” 


ROME, July 23 (UP).—The Resto 
del Carlino of Bologna, a leading 
Fascist party newspaper, said today 
that Italian troops had occupied 
15,000 square kilometers (5,791.5 
square miles) in British East Africa 
and were directly threatening 
Wajir, a British post in Kenya. 

The aim of the Italian offensive, 


the newspaper said, is attainment 


and the return to Germany of 
Tanganyika territory. taken from 
her after the World War. 

The Italian-occupied area of 
Kenya, the newspaper added, in- 
cludes “a dozen important villages.” 


Arbitrator Sent 
By Labor Dept. 
In Boeing Dispute 


WASHINGTON, July 23 (UP). — 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
today assigned John L. Connor, 
labor department conciliator, to aid 
in settling the labor dispute at the 
Seattle, Wash. plant of Boeing 
| Aircraft Co. 

The company is engaged in pro- 
ducing planes for national defense. 

Connor will leave Washington by 


war expenditures had grown from | 


incomes exceeding 2,000 pounds a. 


still more humidity, clouds, warmer | 


plane this afternoon. 

| The company has been nego- 
_tiating with the aeronautic mechan- 
‘ics union of the A. F. of L’s inter- 
national association of machinists 


|of the British Isles. 
of Italian claims in eastern Kenya) 
_ ferring with his military leaders 
to fix the “zero hour” of the first 
/mass assault on the British Isles in 


for a new contract to replace one 
expiring scon. The union has | 


| vated authority to strike but has | 


Germans and British Blast 
Ports As Berlin Declares 
/ero Hour for Invasion Nears 


® —— 


Germans Holding War 
Machine Poised 
For Attack 


ANSWER HALIFAX 


——— 


London Declares Many 
Nazi Supply Depots 
Have Been Bombed 


—_—_—_—_— 


BERLIN, July 23 (UP). 
Viscount Halifax had barely 
finished his Monday night 
radio speech rejecting Hit- 
ler’s “offer,” it was said here 
today, before German planes raided 
the port of Pembroke “with its oil 
reservoirs,” the naval base at Chat- 
ham, Sheerness, Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen and airports near Port- 
mouth naval base and the Bristol 
Channel, the high cOmmand said. 

The communique also told of 
strong German air and U-boat at- 
tacks on British shipping. includ- 
ing the feat of one small Nazi sub- 
marine which attacked a strongly 
|protected convoy of merchant 
ships and sank 18,000 tons of ship- 
| ping. 

Three British merchant ships 
were hit by air bombs in the Eng- 
lish Channel and on the English 
east coast, it was added. 


British Prime Minister Winston 

Churchill was accuse wf answer- 
ing Hitler's “appeal to ._ason” with 
aerial bombing attacks on German 
civilian populations. 

British air attacks during the 
week-end killed 18 persons and 
seriously wounded 23 others in 
three towns, it was claimed. A vil- 
lage church and several houses were 
shattered in the attacks, the Nazis 


guns during an attack on Wilhelms- 
haven naval base Sunday night. 
Another British plane was said to 
have been shot down: over north- 
west Germany. 


“DIE IS CAST” 


Proclaiming angrily that “the die 
is cast!” Germany tonight held her 
war machine poised for an invasion 


Adolf Hitler was reported con- 


nearly 900 years as result of .the 
blunt rejection of his ‘final ap- 
peal to reason” by British Foreign - 
Secretary Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Halifax's speech, according 
to Nazi spokesmen, has smashed 
all prospects of peace and the Ger- 
man armed forces will strike at 
any hour. a 

“There is nothing more to dis- 
cuss—the die is cast,” said a Wil- 
helmstrasse spokesman and hig 
defy was echoed in boldly-splashed 
headlines across the front pages of 
all German newspapers. 

“The answer we will mete out 
can now be given only in the hard 
language of Germany's armed forces, 
Its power will astonish the British 
Empire. 

“If continuation of the war is 
proclaimed in Britain with the 
slogan of a war against the anti- 
Christ then it is a new declaration 
of war which must now be an- 
swered so severely that never again 
will the danger of war be spréad 
over Germany and Europe by Brit- 
ain.” 

The official DNB agency delivered 


not exercised the power pending | a sharp warning to the British 


the outcome of negotiations. 


_in the plant. 


About 7,000 workers are spaniel 


‘against engaging in any civilian 


————— 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Chicago Mobilizes for 
Peace Rally on August 31. 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

CHICAGO, July 23.—‘“Mr. Presi- 
dent: Don’t take away our sons and 
daughters!” 

This plea was being signed here 
today by thousands of frantic 
parents who are alarmed by the 
newest threats of President Rcose- 
velt to draft the nation’s youth for 
war. 

Strong opposition is growing here 
against the Burke-Wadsworth Com- 
pulsory Military Training Bill, now 
pending before Congress, according 
to the recently-f:rmed People’s Fed- 
‘eration for Peace. This organiza- 
tion has distributed the petitions on 
which parents are declaring them- 
‘selves ‘ 
training and forced labor.” 

Leaders of the peace organiza- | 
tion, which is headed by Pearl Hart, 


prominent ¢ Chicago attorney, bene 
opened a huge campaign to .cover 
the city with neighbcrhood peace 
organizations. Other officers of the 
group are author Harvey O'Connor, 
chairman, and Dr. Peter Gaberman, 
financial secretary, who head an 
executive committee of 40 prom 
inent Chicagoans. 

Large community groups called 
“Volunteers for Peace” are 
formed by the peace federaticn. 
Working closely with the Commit- 
tee to Defend America by Keeping 
Out of War, the ic¢al organization 
is helping to mobilize broad forces 
for the huge three-day nation- 


| peace ca, FI which will take ‘place 
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_ lages of Lithuania, 
Estonia. 


Page 2, 


Peasants Are Allotted| 
Farms Up to 75 | 
Acres in Size | 

| 


| 


(Continued from Page 1) 


farms will be strictly punishable 
as acts detrimental to the inter- 
*sts.of the people and the state 
The Diet decrees are to cancel all 
redeemed payments of the peas- 
antry connected with the former 
agrarian reform. The Diet charges 
the government to reconsider the | 
question of measures directed to- 
ward reducing all other debt obli- 
gatory borne by the peasantry. 
The Diet decrees annul all the 
tax arrears of the laboring peas- 
antry as well as the arrears on 
fines imposed administratively. 

“Liquidation of parasitic Iend- 
Owners, and big private land 
property, and on this basis, state 
‘assistance to the landless and 
Small peasants in securing land 
signifies the end of peasant star- 
vation and poverty—this per- 
petual, inevitable consequences of 
the domination of the capitalists 
and other exploiters.’ 

The Latvian Diet 
mously adopted a declaration on 
the nationalization of the banks 
and large-scale industry 
States in part: 

“In the Latvian bourgeois 
Public, as in all capitalist countries, 
large scale industry and the whole 


banking system merely played the | 


role of the means of exploitation of | reactionary attacks against the new 
served ag a| 


source of eas rofits and the en-/| 
Tig y 'in Lithuania a fixed area of thirty 


the wotking people, 


richment of a paltry handful of 
bankers and manufacturers at the 
expense of the labor of workers, 
peasants, and working intelligen- 
tsia. 

“The Diet of the Latvian Re- 
public, fully cemplying with the 
jast demand of the people, decrees 
the nationalization of large scale 
trading am industrial enterprises 
and banks throughout Latvia. The 
Diet declares that all big trading, 
industrial and transport enter- 
prises, and also banks with all 
their possessions are the property 
of the people, that is, the proper- 
ty of the state. 

“This great historical legisla- 
tive act opens a new page in the 
history of the Latvian people and 
national economy, creates the 
cénditions for its mighty and 
rapid upward trend for the well- 
being ami happiness of the Lat- 
vian people.” 


LITHUANIANS REJOICE 
AT NEW DECREES ! 
(Wireless to the Dafly Worker) 

KAUNAS, Lithuania, July 23.— 
Stirring news of the nationaliza- 
tion of banks and large industries 
and<of the decree declaring that 
the land belongs to the people has 
spread throughout Lithuania and 
hag brought the people into the 
streets and squares in spontaneous 
rejoicing. 

It seems as if a fresh breeze has 
swept over the country. The people 
called for the nationalization of 
banks and large scale industries 
and the peasantry demanded that 
the land, its mineral resources, 
forests and waters, be proclaimed 
the property of the people. 


Yesterday the Diet session acted | 


on these demands. Deputy Mattas 
Mittkis delivered the. report on the 
land question. Lithuania, he re- 
ported, is an agricultural country 
populated with smal! and landless 
peasants. 

The deputies proposed to establish 


‘aries. 
| recognized by the people of the 


_ Europe. 


also unani- | 


which | 


re- | 


nists.’ 
Anthony F. Kneizys, editor of 
| “‘Darbininkas,” Boston Lithuanian 


- Baltic States Nationalize 
Land. Banks, Big Industry 


Boston Lithuanians 
Support Soviet Gov't 


SE eee 


Five Organizations Express Full Support Despite 


Attacks From Reactionaries; Estonians 
Send Greetings to Tallinn 


‘(Geeta to the 


BOSTON, July 23.—Five 


Daily Worker) 
Lithuanian organizations in 


| Worcester with a total membership of}nearly 1,000 have ex- 


‘pressed support for the new governntent of Lithuania and 
‘its affiliation with the USSR despite attacks from reaction- 


“The present Lithuanian government is the only one 


a 


| country,” said Joseph M. Lukas, 
| president of the united organiza- 
_ tions. 


“They voted last week to deter- | 
mine the policy of the government. 
Any support to the former govern- | 
ment now residing in Germany will 
only help to create civil war and 
add Lithuania to-.the battlefield of 


“T am not a Communist and 
never have been, but if it is the 
Communists that keep Lithuania 
out of war and allow her to pro- 
gress in peace, then I want to 
shake hands with the Commu- 


ee 


language newspaper, is leading the 


| governmemt. He criticized it as 
being “handicapped by Communist 


Jéws.” 
Progressive Estonian workers in 
Boston, at their summer festival 


Sunday, adopted a resolution of. 


greeting to the new progressive Es- 
tonian government at Tallinn, 


“We Boston Estonian workers . 
greet tne new Hstonian workers’ 


and farmers’ government which has 


| arisen to lead the Estonian people, 


and we hope that the friendly re- 


_jations between Estonia and tne 


Soviet. Union will develop further, 
and will always remain te guaran- 
tee for our people peace and a bet- 
ter life. 
“(Signed) BOSTON ESTONIAN 
WORKERS.” 


hectares (about 75 acres) for a 
peasant household and to turn all 
remaining land into a state land 
fund for rendering assistance to 
landless and small peasants. Un- 
der this allotment only the very 
large farms will be basically affect- 
ed. The Diet agreed to the proposals 
of the deputies. The declaration 
making the land the property of 
the people by the nationalization 
was adopted with prolonged ap- 
plause. 

The evening session of the Diet 
heard the report of the mandate 
commission. 


There are 21 workers, 25 péas- 
ants, 27 intellectuals amd office em- 
ployes, 1 handicraftsman, 1 farm 
laborer, 3 soldiers in the popular 
Diet. Eight of the deputies are 
women, The national composition 
is as follows: 67 Lithuanians, 4 
Jews, 3 Poles, 2 Byelo-Russians, 1 
Fussian and 1 Latvian. 

The election of district Soviets 
started a week ago in the enter- 
prises of Kaunas. The first to start 
the elections to the district Soviet 
was the district of Schansai. where 
400 workers on July 17 participated 
in an election meeting. After the 
rejection of several candidates whom 
the workers considered insufficiently 
prepared to undertake such respon- 
sible work, several functionaries of 
the labor movement were elected, 
among whom was Avdeius Yefimo- 
vas, who, despite the fact that he 
is only 19 years old, has already 
been in a Smetona concentration 
camp. 

In short speeches it was pointed 
out that the djstrict Soviets will 
agree on the activity of the fac- 
tory committees of their district, 
will concern themselves with im- 
proving the living conditions of the 
working peoples particularly with 
regard to solving the housing ques- 
tion, and later to set up a city Sov- 
jet of deputies of the working 


people. 


British Gov't 
Backs Downon 


Witceh-Hunt 


LONDON, July 23 (UP). — Prime 
Minister Churchill announced that 
the “silent column” movement 
launched by Minister of Informa- 
tion Alfred Duff Cooper last week 
has collapsed and that Britain does 
not intend to launch any witchhunt 
among her own people. 

He ‘has ordered a review of the 
conviction of persons arrested for 
indulging in indiscreet or “defeatist” 
talk with a view of withdrawing 
punishment in all instances where 
it is shown that the victims had 
no intention of weakening the na- 
tion’s defense effort, he said. 

“The movement for the forma- 
tion of silent columms was well 
meant in its effort to discourage 
talk of subversive or depressing 
character regarding the war,” 
Churchill explained. “This move- 
ment passed into what is called in 
the United States ‘innocuous desue- 
tude’.” 

[This backing down on ‘the part 
of the fascist-minded Churchill 
governmerft’ is clearly a result of 
the widely supported Emergency 
Conference called by the National 
Council of Civil Liberties, described 
in yesterday’s Daily Worker by 
Philip Bolsover, our London corre- 
spondent. | 

Churchill said the government 
did not want to restrict reasonable 
and intelligent discussion regard- 
ing the war but that it could not 
allow any discussion of official 
secrets or of the strength and dis- 
position of the fighting forces. 

“The government has no desire 
to make crimes’ from silly vapor- 
ings,” he said. 
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BRITISH WOMAN WORKER: ha Shek, 


wearing a peaked cap and an overall uniform now working as a win- 
dow washer starts on her rounds in London. Women are being used 
to replace men whe are now in service in the army, 


Chicago 
Mobilizes for 
Aug. 31 Rally 


» (Continued from Page 1) 


Arnstein and a staff of five volun- 
teer workers were busy this week 
getting out thousands of copies of 
the “Proclamation for Peace” to 
Chicago and downstate organiza- 
tions. The group is getting out a 
half million copies. of this sharply- 
worded protest — the war 
drive. 
BROADCASTS PLANNED 

Also among the plans of the peace 
federation are a series of radio 
broadcasts downstate, a peace pup- 
pet show which will begin touring 
Aug. 1, and sending of speakers on 
downstate tours. 

Special sub-committees are being 
formed among Negro pecple, trade 
unionists, professionals and war 
veterans. “Committees for Peace” 
are also being set up in Evanston 
and Highland Park, Ill., and on the 
Northwestern and University of 
Chicago campuses, 

Meanwhile, the most far-reaching 
activity was being carried on in 
connection with the petition cam- 
paign against the war draft. Thou-' 
sands of people were this week 
signing the petitions whicit labels 
the plan as an “un-American meas- 
ure which would enslave our youth 
to a program of forced labor and 
lowered living standards. 

“It would threaten the trade 
unions and endanger the many 
gains achieved through them. It 
represents a program for war and 
not for peace.” 


Holland Lost 12 Ships 
In Five Days of War 


AMSTERDAM, July 23 (UP).— 
Newspapers reported today that 
during the five days Holland was 
at war she lost 12 warships, includ- 
ing a new destroyer, two gunboats, 
two new mine sweepers and one 


torpedo boat. 


Protest Closing 
of Burma Road 


Tomorrow a 


The American Friends of the 
Chinese People, 168 West 23rd 
Street, are calling a mass street 
meeting on tomorrow at 5 P, M., 
to protest the closing of the Burma 
Road by Great Britain. 


The meeting will be held on the 
corner of Broad and Beaver Streets, 
a block away from the British Con- 
culate. 

[The Daily Worker yesterday er- 
roneously reported that the dem- 
onstration was to occur today]. 

Some of the principal speakers 
will be Robert Norton, of the Amer- 
ican Friends of the Chinese Peo- 
Ple; Eugene Connolly, Progressive 
Committee to Build the American 
Labor Party; L. O. Tom, Chinese 
Hand Laundry Alliance; Robert 
Raven, Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade;* Alden Whitman, 
New York Peace Association, and 
other speakers from trade unions, 
youth and church groups. 

The ‘call to protest stated that 
the closing of the Burma Road is 
a direct betrayal of the heroic 
Chinese people, now in the fourth 
year of their war of resistance 
against Japanese invasion. It went 
on to declare that “the path of ap- 
peasement which destroyed the in- 
dependence of 12 nations, has 
brought nothing but bloodshed and 
destruction to the people of Europe. 
This policy is continued by Win- 
ston Churchill, who now threatens 
the life of the Chinese nation by 
this act of capitulation to the Jap- 
anese military dictatorship.” 


Only Dutch, German 
Films for Netherlands 


BERLIN, July 23 (UP).—Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, German Administra- 
tor of the Netherlands, in the offi- 
cial gazette for occupied Nether- 
lands territory decreed today that 
henceforth only Dutch films or 
those made m the Reich may be 


exhibited. 


a oD Mich: a aig? we ig og Sou 
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|Suarez, Mexican Delegate, 
Intervention—Hull Omits Any Direct 
Mention of ‘Cartel’ Plan 


Warns Against 


Ask Hullto 


Save Refugees 


peers ree from Page 1) 


more concrete than ‘han fee-svin for 
American im 

Observers here who ane await- 
ing Hull’s speech with great Anter- | 
est, noted a considerable change 
from what was believed to be the 
original American proposals, — To a 
certain extent “Hull’s speech Te. 
fiected the resistance of the major- 
ity of the delegates to sich pro- 
posals as the program of defense 


| and the economic cartel—the cartel 


plan was not directly mentioned 
and military defense but briefly re- 
ferred to. 

MEXICAN SPEAKS 

The speech of the Mexican dele- 
gate, Eduardo Suarez, Mexican Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Was well re- 
ceived here in progressive circles. 
Suarez declared that “Our America 
is composed of a group of inde- 
pendent and sovereign states juri- 
dicially equal mong themselves. Un- 
der no circumstances amd in no 
form can any state intervene in the 
foreign or domestic matters of any 
other state.” : 

Suarez dealt concretely with eco- 
nomic estions, coming out in 
favor cooperation but rejecting 
any infringement of national sov- 
ereignty, “America,” he said, “needs 
the nations of the world. The world 
needs America. Until a definite 
economic policy is realized, we 
should abandon vague and inac- 
curate formulas and take steps to 
Cfiset the material losses the war is 
causing our countries, mutually 
assist ome another in readjust- 
ments, but without losing sight for 
& moment of the respect due to 
national sovereignty. I am certain 
that the delegates who are listen- 
ing to me today have only gener- 
ous purposes in mind. If we face 
our own problems in the light of 
reality we will be able to elaborate 
a far-seeing plan which will be able 
to guarantee our future without 
fear of foreign threats.’ 

The Argentine delegation also 
took the floor, although the order 
of businss did not list the Argentine 
speaker. Dr. Leopoldo Melo, chair- 


man of the Argentine delegation, }. 


also revealed a certain opposition to 
Washington plans when he said, 
“Any decision made here should be 
carefully studied in order to avoid 
setting up bodies in anticipation 
of situations that may never arise.” 
HULL PROPOSALS 

It is still not known whether 

Camille . Chautemps, representing 


the Petain -government, will come 


to Havana in order to “deal with 
American statesmen in regard to 
the situation of the French colo- 
nies,” although the prospect has 
caused much speculation here. 

Hull made thé following proposals 
to the conference: 

1. Strengthening of the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee as an instru- 
ment for continuing consultation 
with respect to trade questions and 
for studying immediate measures 
on problems arising from the loss 
of European markets. 

2 Creation of facilities for mar- 


-Keting accumulated surplus products 


essential to the economic life of 
America. 

3. Arrangement of new agreements 
for the sale of .these products. 

4. Consideration of methods for 
improving standards of living of the 
peoples of the Americas, iricluding 


}.plus.commodities, 


public health meesures and the cre- 
ation of bodies for the relief dis- 
tribution of some part of any sur- 


Held in France 
Spanish Aid Connsltions 
Here Wires Request a 
To Havana : 


Although Hull did not call for 
a mandate over Buropean colonies 
in America as such, he proposed a 
collective “trusteeship. wi 


RESOLUTION ON ON COLONIES 
DUE TODAY . 

HAVANA, July ‘23° (UP). — The 
United States tomorrow will intro- 
duce before the Conference of Amer- 
ican Foreign Mimisters a resolution 
regarding disposition of European 
possessions in the Western Hemis- 
phere, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull said today. ' 

Hull said the vreeottitadin, exact 
nature of which was not revealed, 
would be presented to the Commit- 
tee on the Preservation of. Peace, 
of which he was elected chairman 
today. 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull,* 
as head of the American delégation 
attending the Havana Conference 
of Foreign Ministers of the Amer-s 
ican Republics, was urgently called 
upon today by thé United American 
Spanish Aid Committee, 200 Fifth: 
Avenue, to Jead intergovernmental 
efforts to rescue the trapped Span- 
ish refugees and International Vole 
unteers in France from “certain 
death.” 

A cablegram sent by Dr. Edward 
K. Barsky, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, declared that the Havana 


tod Conference can save these anhti- 
The committee met y, but no fascist soldiers and their wives and 


the ete Balas rs gta : “4 children by making available ships 
was regarded as one of the most im- apa them to friendly coun- 
portant formed by the conference : 
as the 21 American republics moved| The message asserted that these 
under Hull’s leadership to isolate) “Champions of democracy” are 
the Western Hemisphere from Eu- |C4ught between two fires: death at 
rope’s war and totalitarian economic | *he hands+of Hitler or long impris- 
cnment in Spain under the regime 


encroachment. 
Sete of Generalissimo Franco. It respect- 
fully urged Secretary Hull to use 


Britain Boosts |» ess sown 
Income Tax to 


fates from being imposed. 
42), Per Cent 


TEXT OF CABLE 
(Continued fron id from ene 1) 


The text of the cablegram follows: 
“One hundred and fifty thousand 
Spanish refugees and International 
Volunteers in France, caught be- 
tween two fires, face certain death 
year ($8,000) “would be increased at the hands of Hitler or long im- 
from 25 cents to the pound to 40|Prisonment in Spain. The Havana 
cents, and that income tax on the 
first 165 pounds of taxable income 
would be five shillings, or $1, to the 
pound, compared to the present 
tax of about 85 cents. 


Conference can save these anti- 
fascist soldiers, and their wives and 
children, by -providing transporta- ° 
tion ships for evacuation to ports of © 
friendly nations. The United States 
He said the highest rate of sur-/| delegation, true to the American: 
tax would be about $190 to the 
pound on incomes of 20,000 pounds 
($80,000.) Heretofore that surtax 
has ‘been applied to: incomes of 30,-- 
000 pounds ($120,000). 
Wood emphasized: that the -gov-. 
ernment, in absorbing .the nation’s 
excess income by taxation, was ap- 
plying the new rates to all classes. 
An increase of 10 per cent was ap- 
plied to the duty on estates of 
more than 10,000 pounds ($40,000) 
and the income tax, he said, will be 
graduated to a peak rate of 18 


ent eoiek id hi ba taeda 
ceeding 20,000 pounds ($80,000) The 


government will take nine-tenths of 
every pound. - 

The Chancellor pare the new in- 
come taxes would increase revenue 
this year by 60,000,000 pounds 
($240,000,000), an increase amount- 
ing to 84,000,000 pounds ($336,000,- 
00) for a full year. 

Total receipts from. income taxes 
and surtaxes for the full year, he 
said would be 635,000,000 pounds 
($2,540,000,000) . 

Tlustrating the effect of the new 
taxes, Wood said a married man 
with two children and an income | 
of 1,000 pounds. ($4,000) would pay 
210 pounds 10 shillings and 10 


mocracy, can lead the way to safety’ 
for these worthy people. We re- 
Spectfully ‘urge you as America’s 
chief representative to use your 
mighty influence to save the Span- 
ish refugees and international Vol- 
unteers.” 

The New York Chapter of the 
Committee is proceeding with ef- 
forts to raise funds for a New York 
Rescue Ship and urges that contri- 
butions be sent to its office at Room 
810, 200 Fifth Avenue. Contribu- 
‘Hehip should be marked “For seein 
*Ship Fund.” ° ‘ 


Christians Forbidden 
To Marry Jews 


BUCHAREST, Rumania, July 23 
(UP).—Authorities have decided to 
forbid marriages between Jews and 
Christians and to stop kosher 
slaughtering, it was announced to- 
day. . 


SUMMER 
CLEARANCE 


SOOK SALE 


pence ($842.17) instead. of 180 
pounds six shillings and _ three 
pence ($721.25) as formerly. 


Lowest Prices 


Ever Offered! 


(In the United States, g man in 
this classification would pay aye 
Federal income tax). 


REAL DEMOCRACY WILL FLOURISH IN BALTIC STATES NOW 
_AS WILL OF THE PEOPLE TRIUMPHS, DECLARES PRAVDA | 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 
MOSCOW, July 23—A new and 
bright page has opened in the his- 


* tory of the peoples of the Baltic 


states, writes Pravda, Soviet Com- 
munist Party organ, because only 
Soviet power expresses and safe- 
guards the interests of the work- 
ing people. 

In an editorial entitled, Soviet 
Power in the Baltic states, Pravda 
writes: 

“The National Diets of Latvia and 
Lithuania and the State Duma 
(Parliament) of Estonia which were 
elécted by universal ballot, passed 
historic decisions on the establish- 
ment of Soviet power in their re- 
publics. They also adopted deci- 
sions to solicit from the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR admission of 
these new Soviet republics into the 
USSR. The decisions of the demo- 
cratic representatives of three Bal- 
tic Republics—are the voices of the 
Lithuanian, Letvian and Estonian 

“The unanimous will of these 
peoples was clearly expressed at the 
Voting for the candi- 
i fete of the un‘on’s working people, 
these countries’ working masses 
" thereby voted for Soviet power, for 


i ceasecion to the great family of 
» the peoples of the USSR. This 
ts 5 Wasconfirmed by the impressive 


' Meetings held in the towns and vil- 
Latvia and 


_ NATIONAL CELEBRATIONS 
“The elections passed everywhere 
a joyous nationwide celebra- 
EF slener in their history have 
fb people of the Baltic states ex- 
such enthusiasm, such 


any rie S a 


All Books From 
Regular Stock 


Buy now at tremendous savings. 
All books go back to regular 
prices at end of sale.. 


SAVINGS UP TO 


universal elation. For the first time 
the peoples of the Baltic states 
freely and fully expressed their will. 
Hitherto a handful of mercenary 
bourgeois politicians, deceitfully 
acted on behalf of these peoples. 
They deceived their people as well 
as the entire world. 

“They insistently mumbled about 
‘democracy’ and _ ‘independence.’ 
However, democracy and indepen- 
cence have never existed in bour- 
geois Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
The governments carried out the 
orders of imperialists, the enemies 
of the USSR. It was a regime of 
violence against the working masses 
and forgeries at elections, The voice 
of the working people was not 
heard. It was silenced. 

PEOPLE'S WILL 

“Only now, in the July 14 and 15 
elections, did the peoples of the 
Baltic states fully participate in 
the elections. Only now can they 
in complete freedom, express their 
own will. 

“This will is expressed as: Soviet 
power, incorporation into the US.| 
SR! . 

“The peoples of the Baltic states 
freely decided the future destiny 
of their countries. Two courses weré 
open: retain the capitalist fetters 
of the bourgeois state or march to 
Socialism, to Soviet power. The 
peoples of the Baltic countries made 
® unanimous choice. The idea of 
Sovict power, the idea of Socialism 
won. The peoples of the Baltic 
countries chose Soviet power be- 
cause only Soviet power expresses 
and safeguards the interests of the 
working people, .t is the oljly genu- 
ine peoples power | to pros- 


| peo the flourishing of culture, 
the ‘might and happiness of all 
peoples. 

“The Baltic countries chose the 
Soviet form of government because 
only Soviet power ensures friend- 
ship of peoples, national equality 


because Soviet power is the expres-. 


sion of the Lenin-Stalin national 
policy. The peoples of the Baltic 
countries chose the Soviet form of 
government because only Soviet 
power delivers the working people 
from misery, unemployment and 
hunger, only Soviet power gives the 
peoples united in fraternal accord, 
the opportunity to develop socialist 
economy and uphold the inviolabil- 
ity of state frontiers. 


MOST PERFECT DEMOCRACY 

“The diets of Latvia and Lithu- 
ania and Latvia and the state duma 
of Estonia have materialized the 
demands of the peoples of the Bal- 
tic countries in the decisions for the 
establishment of the Soviet form 
of government and incorporation 
into the USSR. The declarations 
motivating these decisions express 
the victory of the Lenininst idea of 
Soviet power. Life has proved to 


the working people of Latvia, Ex-. 


tonia and Lithuania that this is 
the most perfect form of democ- 
racy, that this is the only genuine 
form of people's government. They 
have experienced the value of bour- 
geois ‘democracy’ with its deceit, 
its violence against the working 
people, the corruption of its minis- 
ters and parliament, its nationa] in- 
equality and oppression. 

“A new bright page “has opened 
on the history of the peoples of 


hated by the. working people of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia has 
been forever wiped out, The bour- 
geois politicians, sold to Anglo- 


’French capital, and riding on the| 


backs of the Lithuanian, Latvian 
and Estonian peoples with the help 
of British bayonets, obligingly trans- 
formed their states into war. bases 
for attack against the Soviet Union. 
Here there were created the most 
dangerous hotbeds of interriational 
provocation. From here was fanned | 
the White Guard anti-Soviet agi- 
tation. The adventurous servants 
of imperialism iike Smetona, while 
enriching themselves, set at stake 
their peoples destiny. The states 


the Baltic states. ‘The gloomy past, | wo 


states. The working people were 
convincing themselves that the only 
reliable support of small states is 
the Soviet Union. 

“All this burst out when the Red 
Army entered Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia bringing peace and security 
'to. the peoples. In the fighters of 
the valiant Red Army, the workers, 


Saw not only the representatives of 
the great friendly Soviet people, but 
also the bearers of higher socialist 
culture, their brothers, heralds of 
the peoples happiness. 


DEMANDED SOCIALISM 
“The attraction toward the Soviet 
Union became irresistible. The 
working masses simply and clearly 
voiced their desires: new life means 
Soviet life; new people’s government 
means Soviet government. All that 
is best for the people is exprested 
in the great Stalin Constitution. 
path of the glorious future is 
the leaders of genius, veri- 


ménts of the Soviet people. 
“Together with all the Soviet 


of imperialism, they threw the cap- 
italist pafasites off the backs of the 
working people, gave land to those 


.|who had none but toiled for the 
jlandiords and capitalists. They de- 


peasants and working intelligentsia | 


by 
and tested by the great achieve- 


warmly greet the birth of the new 
Soviet Republics. The frontiers of 
the fraternal family of socialist 
peoples is widening. The sun of the 
Stalin Constitution casts its bene- 
ficial rays over enlarged territory, 
over new peoples. .This adds new 
force to our great fatherland. 
“With tremendous joy and Bol- 
shevik enthusiasm the peoples of 
the Soviet. Union welcomed the his- 
toric decisions of the free Baltic 
Republics. | 


“Yesterday in numerous meetings 
in Moscow and other cities, the 
workers, employes, engineers and 
technicians expressed their fraternal 
love for the peoples of the new 
Soviet Republics, their profound. 
satisfaction for the new victories of 
Socialism, their pride in the wise 


of | 
learn by deeds, } 


sing: 0g LY 


70 


fade from memory. Summing up 
the great victories of Socialism in- 
scribed in the Constitution of the 
USSR Comrade Stalin said: 


“It will be a document testify- 
ing to the fact that what has been 
achieved in the USSR is fully 
possible of achievement in other 
countries also.’ i 

Today we see this achieved in 

the Baltic republics. The family of 
Soviet peoples is growing under the | 
shelter of the Stalin Constitution. | 
This is a great achievement for the 
working people of the entire wor 
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Torkers: 


Told 


To Sign 1917 Gag Act 


Western Electric Co. 


Distributes Copies | 
To Its Employes 


(By Federated Press) 

The Western Electric Oo., manu- 
facturing subsidiary of the Morgan- 
controlled American Telegraph and 
Telephone took a short cut to the 
labor-baiting hysteria of the last 
war by turning back to the espion- 
age Act of 1917 and forcing all its 
35,000 employes to sign a pledge to 
“obey” it. 

Apparently at the suggestion of 
governmental agencies, the corpora- 
tion distributed 4-page  leafiets 
quoting sections 31-42 inclusive of 
the war-time statute. Each em- 
ploye was told to sign this state- 
ment at the bottom of the last 
page: 

“My signature below indicates 
that I have read the Espionage 
Act ‘quoted as above and hold my- 
self responsible for conduct in ac- 
cordance with the  previsions 
thereaf.” . 

A covering letter from Vice Pres. 
J. W. Bancker sent from the com- 
pany’s general offices in New York 
advised the workers: “You are re- 
quested to take home both copies of 
the leaflet and read the provisions 
of the Espionage Act. After you 
have read the Act, sign your name, 
in ink, in the space provided on the 
last page.: Your signature should 
be witnessed by someone with whom 
you are well acquainted, preferably 
@ member of your family or a friend, 
other than an employe of the Com- 
pany.” 

THREAT TO UNIONS 


Union officials (United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers) ques- 
tioned by Federated Press pointed 
out that this procedure, if generally 
adopted by manufacturers having 
government contracts, could be used 
as a very effective weapon against 
unionization. AJthough no effort to 
organize Western Electric is now 
being made, other industries—not- 
ably the aircraft industry—are tar- 
gets for organizing drives. 

“You can imagine,” one union 
executive said, “how worried the 
average worker’s wife would be if 
her husband asked her to sign a 
statement that cited 30-year 
prison terms for a variety of ac- 
tions described in vague, legalistic 
language—and even included the 
death penalty for vielations dur- 
ing wartime. After singing some- 
thing like that, do you think the 
little woman would tell her hus- 
band to go ahead and join a 
union?” 

Bancker said that Western Elec- 


tric has satisfactory relations with 


a so-called independent union and 
that the company had no intention 


of intimidating anyone. Asked why 


the employes were told to get mem- 
bers of their families to serve as 
witnesses, he said: “In our judg- 
ment that was the best method, be- 
cause we wanted them to take the 
leaflet home and study it carefully. 
My wife witnessed my signature and 
Was very much interested.” 

Bancker concetied that signing 
the Espionage Act was to some ex- 
tent a meaningless gesture, since 
the law would apply equally whether 


or not an employe signed it. He 


said there was no reason to doubt 
the loyalty of any Western Electric 
employe. 

Questioned on what the company 
would do if an employe refused to 
sign, he said: “We'll cross that 
bridge when we come to it. But I 
can say that we would be suspicious 
of any such person.” 

The quoted sections of the Es- 
pionage Act cover such activities as 
obtaining information on national 
cefense for use to the injury of the 
U. &., unlewfully disclosing such 
data, making false statements in 
time of war, interfering with re- 
cruiting, and harboring law viola- 
tors, Section 38 states that noth- 
ing in the act shall be construed as 
limiting the jurisdiction of army or 
navy courts-martial. 

Western Electric employes were to 
keep one copy of the leaflet and 
promptly return the signed copy to 
their supervisors. 

CIRCULATED IN 
2,000 PLANTS 


An estimated 2,000 employers 
throughout the U. S. have asked 
their workers to sign excerpts from 


Western Electric Company 


195 Broaoway N New Yorn 
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Bepionage Act 


Tiee President 


The above letter sent by Western 
Electric to its 35,000 employees, is 


typical of the policy employed by hundreds of firms te direct the war- 
scare into a weapon against labor. This firm orders its workers to sign 
the Espionage Act of 1917 as a means of developing a spy-scare among 
the workers in its plants. Labor leaders say that such methods are be- 
ing used by firms engaged in the manufacture of war materials to 
intimidate the workers against unions. 


the espionage act, Federated Press 
was informed yesterday by the in- 
spctor of navy material in the New 
York district. 


“In this district alone,” he said, 
“at least 80 concerns have obtained 
their employes’ signatures to the 
espionage act in the form recom- 
mended by the Navy Department, 
while about 40 additional companies 
have used variations.” 


All such contractors have been 
requested to familiarize their work- 
ers with the penalties provided for 
giving military secrets to foreign 
powers, and to obtain the employes’ 
written promise that they will hold 


themselves responsible for obeying 
the law. 

Asked whether the Navy Depart- 
ment couldn’t have accomplished 
its purpose more effectively by 
having posters displayed in plants 
handling confidential orders, warn- 
ing of the penalties for espionage, 
he answered that the decision had 
been made in Washington. 

Officials of Western Biectric Co., 
who had failed to explain that 
their firm was only one Of scores 
using the signature scheme, reiter- 
ated that there was no anti-union 
purpose. “Our only motive was to 
give the Navy Department the co- 
operation that it asked,” they said. 


Rally to Protest 
WPA Firing of 
Communist 


Minor Speaks at Chelsea 
Meeting Tomorrow 
For Carroll 


. The Communist Party sections of 
the Third and Fifth A. D. and the 
Waterfront have completed plans to 
rally the residents of the Chelsea 
area to protest the unconstitutional 
dismissal of George Carroll from 
WPA at a mass meeting to be held 
at Public School 11, 314 West 2ist 
Street, tomorrow at 8 P. M. 


Hundreds of residents of the 
neighborhood have received per- 
sonal invitations, 

George Carroll, who is the chair- 
man of the Chelsea Local of the 
Workers Alliance is well known 
throughout the community for his 
efforts in behalf of Chelsea unem- 
ployed. He has personally led the 
struggle to secure relief and jobs 
for hundreds of individuals and 
families in the community. Carroll 
fought in the Spanish Loyalist 
Army against the fascist hordes of 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco, and 
on his return to America took up 
the struggle for the defense of de- 
mocracy at home. He is now the 
Communist Party candidate for As- 
semblyman from the Third A. D. 

Robert Minor, member of the 
National Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S., and Tim 
Holmes of the New York District of 
the Communist Party will be the 
main speakers at the meeting which 
will be presided over by Al Lannon, 
organizer of the Waterfront Section 


‘of the Communist, Party and Con- 


gressional candidate of the Party in 
the 13th Congressional District. 


WANT-ADS 


Rates per word 
Daily Sunday 
1 time eee eeeeeeeeeeeeaeeneee 07 .08 
7 os di eestes ccaséeeeasa 05 06 
i COE -2. oud cocnwebeneeest ex .03 6 


Phone ALgonquin 4-7954 for the nearest 
station where te place your Want-Ad. 


APARTMENT TO SUBLET 
(Brooklyn) 


SACRIFICE, cozy 3 rooms, nicely fur- 


96TH, 46 W. (6W). 
dio, private, quiet 


FOR SALE 


MODERN BUNGALOW, will sacrifice; Put- 
nam‘ Park Colony, Peekskill. 


Beautiful light stu- 
; $5.00. 


86-5258. 

GENERAL M TRUCK, 1936, 1% 
ton; $100. Call &6 P.M., 541 W. 133rd 
(Apt. 10), N.Y.C. 


half block sub- 
eng ly pica , MUST SELL 1936 Chevrolet, new jumbo 
tires; cheap. NBox 50, €-0 Dally Worker 
ROOMS FOR RENT 

(Manhattan) . LEARN To DRIVE 
RIVERSIDE: ‘New’ front st house- AL, intensive ruction 
keeping, Riverview suite, $4 up. Im-/| Results! Phone reno omy 

quire, 606 West 137th (Apt. 2A). TRafalgar 17-4417, Shulman. 

‘WASHINGTON 68. Quiet, SITUATION WANTED 


SQUARE 5O., 
eH airy room. Ostrow, GRamercy 


pa 


ight. 


Modern rooms; showers; 
y $3.00 up. 


TYPIST, work at home. Manuscripts, |+t- 
ters, articles; efficient, speedy. Box 
51 c-o Daily Worker. 


_ 44TH, 212 W. ' Bargains—unusual double 


studio room, 2 closets, $7.00. Single, at- 
studio room 


tractive . $5.00. Cool, quiet. 

Herald. 

92ND, 260 W. Newly decorated, modern, 
$3 up; doubles, 4 up, | 


peared toe 


PASSENGERS, Automobilista, Share Ex- 
: Los Angeles, $21.00; 
American Travel Club, 


Govt. Opens 
Trialin Wagner 


Act Violations "| 


7 


Call Workers to Stand 
In Georgia Cotton 
Mill Case 


WAYCROSS, Ga., July 23 (UP). 
—The Federal Gcvernment called 
Textile Workers Union members as 
witnesses today to prove to a Fed- 
eral court jury that the Fitzgerald, 
Gu., cotton mills management con- 
spired to deprive workers’ of civil 
rights during a union organization 
drive. 

On trial are 15 officers or em- 
ployes of the cotton mills, charged 
with violating the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act and the civil liberties 
statute in 1938 when the CIO 
sought to organize the 300 mill em- 


In opening argument yesterday 
Thomas Dodd, Special Assistant to 
Attorney General Robert Jackson 
charged that the defendants re- 
fused to “consider honestly any sort 
of agreement” even after an NLRB 
election established the union as a 
bargaining agent. He accussed the 
mill management of shutting down 
the plant “to break the union” and 
charged that later employes were 
“forced” back to work at reduced 
wages. . 


“Tinvite War 
Huge Aug. 4 


Urge Full Participation 
In Randall’s Island 


Veterans’ organizations in Bronx, 
Queens and New York Counties were 
today asked to participate in the 


| People’s Rally for Peace to be held 


at Randall’s Island, Sunday, Aug- 
ust 4th, at 2 P. M. 

The request was embodied in a 
letter to the county officials of the 
} American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the Jewish War 
Veterans, and signed by Dr. Walter 
Scott Neff, executive secretary 
the Emergency Peace Mobilization 
Committee of Greater New York, 
381 Fourth Avenue, which is spon- 
soring the meeting. 

Pointing out that Veterans organi- 
zations are composed of men who 
knew from personal experience that 
American participation in the war 
would bring “incalculable hardship 
and suffering to the American peo- 
ple,” Dr. Neff’s letter said that these 
organizations should be especially 
concerned “in the effort to step the 
attempts of those who are trying 
to betray our country into another 
war, and at the same time strip us 
of our democracy. Neither you nor 
we,” Dr. Neff asserted, “want to 
see another army of mutilated boys 
and young men filling more vet- 
erans hospitals.” 


HITS HYSTERIA 


“The People’s Rally for Peace,” 
Dr. Neff declared, “will express the 
sentiments of all New Yorkers for 
defending America, keeping it demo- 
cratic and at peace. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of this 
city, in common with people all 
over the United States, are de- 
termined to avoid involvement in 
the war now raging in Europe. Yet 
the press, the radio and the motion 


> 


| picture have in recent weeks be- 


come increasingly involved in the 
production of a wide-spread war 


ful groups and individuals are work- 
ing to bring America into the war.” 
The Randall’s Island meeting, it 
was pointed out, will mobilize New 
Yorkers for a positive peace and 
defense policy for the nation. Con- 
gressman Vito Marcantonio will be 
the main speaker for the Rally, 
the program for which includes a 
special peace pageant, “Defend 
America,” a series of songs by the 
American Peoples Chorus, and an 
exhibition of athletic events. 


Youth to March 
On East Side 


The East Side Youth Congress 
and Lower East Side Peace Com- 
mittee will come out in full force 
Thursday night, July 25, to take 
over the streets of the East Side 
in a demonstration for peace and 
democracy that will be the clarion 
call to youth and adults to declare 
their determination to keep Amer- 
ica out of war. 

Never in modern times has an 
affair of such magnitude been 
sponsored in the area below 14th 
Street, for youth and adults from 
settlement houses, social clubs, 
trade unions, and community or- 
ganizations have combined efforts 
to make the peace parade and rally 
the full expression of their senti- 
ment to preserve democracy from 
war hysteria. 

The parade will wend its way 
through East Side streets, following 
which an open-air rally will be held 
at Rutgers Square, at the junction 
of Essex Street and East Broadway. 
Speakers will include Bernard 
Harkavy, national] secretary of the 
Jewish Peoples Committee; Dr. 
Annette Rubinstein, principal of 
the Robert Louis Stevenson High 
School; Louis Burnham, chairman 
of the Harlem Youth Congress, and 
Barnaby O'Leary, of the Transport 
Workers Unicn. 


Vets to Join! 
Peace Rally, 


Anti-War Meet | 


hysteria. More ominous still, power- 
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FARMGIRLS AT WESTWALL: 


ing in the fields of Nazi Germany, 


Young 
* girls work- 
are shown tilling the soil in front 


of the huge concrete anti-tank blocks of the untested line of fortifica- 


rf : 


«| B’klyn Rally 


To Honor 
Spain ‘Vets’ 
Johnny Gates to Speak 


At Williamsburg 
Memorial Meeting 


On Thursday, July 25, at the 
Regina Mansion on Willoughby Ave. 
the people of Williamsburg, especial- 
ly the youth, will turn out en masse 
to commemorate their boys who, 
died fighting in Spain against the 
armies of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Franco, and the fifth column activ- 
ities tf the imperialists of England. 
France and America. 


More than thirty boys from 
Williamsburg took part in every 
battle from the Jarama to the 
Ebro, more than half of these boys 
lie today on the fields of Spain, a 
reminder to the conscience of the 
people of Williamsburg, of the peo- 
ple of the world. The Stone brothers 
Leo Gordan, Joey Aurbach, Sol 
Rose, Milton Rayfield, Jack Free- 
man, Fred Pilato and many others 
never came back. 

A“mass enthusiasm has been 
created for the memorial meeting 
through the efforts of the Y.C.L. 
which has issued thousands of leaf- 
lets and conducted open-air meet- 
ings to publicize the events 

TO AID REFUGEES 

The meeting will raise demands 
for freedom for the refugees in 
France and for the gallant 4,000 
International Volunteers held pri- 
soners, They will ask for amnesty 
for the Republicans in Spain who 
are now.in Franco prisons and 
concentration camps. They will also 
ask the State Department to provide 
ships to transport these people to 
Latin-American countries. 

Proceeds of the meeting will go 
to. the Veterans of the Lincoln 
Brigade. 

Principal speakers will be Johnny 
Gates, executive secretary of the 
New York State Y. C. L. 


Investigate _ 
Applicants for 
Housing Project 


The New York City Housing Au- 

thority is starting investigation of 
the applicants for apartments in 
East River Houses, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

More than 14,400 families had ap- 
plied for apartments in the project 
by last May 10, when applications 
were closed. Approximately 25 per 
cent of those applicants have al- 
ready been found ineligible and 
will shortly 
effect by letter. The remaining 75 
per cent will now be visited in their 
homes by field workers who will 
seek additional information about 
their housing conditions and in- 
comes. Only low-income families 
living in substandard buildings will 
be selected to live in thes project. 


Health Dept. 


Traces Food Poisoning 
To Monticello Smoked Fish Company 


An outbreak of serious gastro- 
enteritis, which caused the death of 
one five-year-old child and is 
known to have affected 34 people in 


Hospital last Wednesday. Six other 
patients were so seriously affected 
as to require hospitalization. 


SEIZE 1,000 POUNDS 


that the cases in all the families 
affected had eaten smoked fish 
products purchased in nine sep- 
arate neighborhood delicatessens. 
In all nine stores, the source of 
supply was the Monticello Smoked 
Fish Co. All of the remaining 
smoked fish in the retail stores as 
well as all of the smoked fish 
products on hand at the Monticello 
Smoked Fish were immediately em- 
bargoed on Wednesday, July 17 In- 
vestigation of the retail outlets of 
the Monticello Smoked Fish Co. in- 
dicated that there were 75 other re- 
tail stores in Brooklyn receiving 
smoked fish. Inspectors of the De- 
partment immediately visited these 
stores and embargoed all smoked 
fish coming from the concern in 

-. In. alt, approximately 
1,000 pounds of smoked fish were 
thus embargoed.” 

‘fn the face of this action by the 
Board of Health, officials of the 
Monticello Co. disclaimed all re- 
Sponsibility for the taint in the 
food. 

Meantime, nine cases of the same 
poisoning were reported from Mon- 
ticello, New York, where the Mon- 
ticello Sullivan Co., a subsidiary of 


bi a ‘Vigaihe ; Be oy Ve ae 


ed| the Brooklyn fish company, has its, 
AS Simy eg} 


own plant for smoking fish. Com- 
pany officials imsisted that no 
smoked fish is sent from the 
Brooklyn plant to the Monticello 
plant. 


FROM MONTICELLO 


However, during the Board of 
Health investigation of the Brook- 
lyn plan last Thursday, a truck 
loaded with 600 pounds of smoked 
fish arrived from Monticello, and 
the officials were forced to admit 
that “occasionally, when a shortage 
occurs in Brooklyn, shipments are 


made from the Monticello plant Z 


the Brooklyn plant.” 

Since then, the number of cases. 
of the poisoning in and around) 
Monticello, according to the New) 
York State Department of Health, 
has increased to 20, and it appears 


certain that the death-dealing in- | 


fection had its origin in Monticello. 
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| Jobless Tite | 
Suicide--Lands 
In Jail Cell 


Frank Kimball of 23 Rodney 
St., Brooklyn, 71 year old son of 
a Civil War veteran, driven to 
despair by unemployment, tried 
to commit suicide Monday 
morning by slashing a vein in 
his left arm. The result was 
neither death nor the offer of 
a job, but jailing at the order 
of Magistrate Pinto of Brooklyn. 


Kimball who was arrested on 
the steps of Eastern District 
High School, Brooklyn, just after 
he had slashed his arm, told 
Magistrate Pinto yesterday that 
he was too old to get a job and 
had been denied both relief and 
a pension, 

“Please let me go,” he begged, 
“so I can finish the job.” 


He was committed to Ray- 
mond ‘St. jail, under special 
guard. 
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Music and Song 
Marks World’s 
Fair Negro Week . 


‘Dr. DuBois and Mayor Speak at Opcutadl 
Outstanding Negro Artist-Composers 
To Conduct Elaborate Programs _ 


mond Johnson. 


Mayor Fiorelli H LaGuardia. 


through July 28 with a variety of 
songs, skits and dance perform- 
ances. Tonight’s program will con- 
sist of a combined choir of 300 
voices in songs from Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess,” under the direc- 
tion of Todd Duncan and Anne 
Brown. > 
NEGKU CUMPUSEKS 
At 6:15 Thursday evening, John 


Civic Orchestra, will play music by 
the famous Negro composers Wil- 
liam Grant Still and Coleridge- 
Taylor. With speciai music ar- 
ranged for the occasion; the Rose 
McClendon Players will do a short 
play on Booker T. Washington with 
a cast of 50, at 7:30 P. M. At 9:30, 
there will be American Square 
Dancing. 

Friday at 7:30 P. M. famous Ne- 
gro artists-composers will be heard 
in “Song of a Generation.” Among 
those to be featured at this per- 


Negro Week at the World’s Fair opened last night at 
the American Common with an elaborately arranged pro-" 
gram of choir singing conducted by Juanita Hall and Rosae_ 


Speakers at the affair were Dr. W. E. B. DuBois/and. 


é 


Barnett, conducting the New York | 


The program will continue)! 
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formance are: James T. Johnson,”~ 
Eubie Blake, Chris Smith, Freddie” 
Johnson, Cecil Mack, Ford Dabnéy, ° 
Joe Jordan, W. C. Handy, Donald” 
Haywood, Joe Grey, Margaret 
Bonds, Alberta Hunter, and others,” 

Highlighting the “Songs of a 
Generation” performance will be 
Marine Sullivan, the Calypso sirlg- 
ers with the Duke of Iron, and the” 
Savoy Lindy Hoppers. 

The children’s program at 4° 


o'clock Saturday will hear Phillipa” 


Schuyler, Hugh Campbell, the Gleé_ 
Ciub of Utopia House, and others, * 
At 8 P. M. Dean Dixion, conduct- 
ing the New York City Symphony” 
Orchestra, will play “Rising Tide.” 

Beginning with songs from the’ 


Southernaires through their regu- — 


lar NBC broadcast at 10 A. M. Sun- 


day, Negro Week at the Fair will 


end at 8 P. M. with the singing of 
Earl Robinson’s “Ballad for Amer- 


icans” by Edward Matthews, accom= © 


panied by the Juanita Hall Choir: 


OFFICIAL OPTICIANS TO- THE ILwW.O. 


IN NEW YORK 


Associated Optometrists 


235 West 34th St., near Tth Ave. 


i. FP. FREEMAN, Optometrist 


MEd. 3-3243. Daily 9 A.M.-7:30 P.M 


IN BROOKLYN 
Unity eereet se 
15-4h Ave Atlantic a" 
(LR.T. & BMT. Si Sub.) NE. 9-pnes 


ELT ROSS, Optometrist. Daily § 
9 AM.-8 P.M. 


"QUALITY CHINESE FOOD and CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE ., 


JADE MOUNTAIN RESTAURANT 


, 197 SECOND AVENUE, Bet. 12th and 13th Streets (Union House) 
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Army-Navy Stores 


HUDSON, 103 Third Ave., 13th. 
Wall Tent, $4.95; cots $1.45. eoabate 
line camping equipment. 


Beauty Parlors 


GOLDSTEIN’S. 223 E. 14th St. GR. 5-8989. 
Permanent wave $3 and $5. 35¢ per 
item; 3 items $1. 


Carpet Cleaners 


YOUR 9x12 RUG 


ONLY 
MOTH-PROOFED 


and INSURED $2 J 


Free Storage During Summer Months 


SECURITY CARPET 
CLEANING CO. 


JErome 8-3441 1329 Webster Ave 


peor 


Cars to Mountains 


Several 
Trips Daily 
oe .Mountains 


FROM YOUR HOME TO YOUR HOTEL 
Monticello Falisburgh Ellenville 
Ferndale SwantLake Greenfield Park 
Liberty White Lake Parksville 
Unusually Low Rates — LUdlow 17-3131 
CRESCENT CADILLAC LINES 


1560 Jerome Ave. New York City 


Dentists 


AN. Surgeon 


DR. A. BROWN Surgeon Dentist. 223 


Dentist 1) 3E 


_—- Square W. Suite 511. GR. 17-6296. LE. 2-2840. Low moving & storage rates. 


Men’s Clothing 


Largest Selection 
of Sportwear 


Silvers Pants Shop 


248 E. 14TH ST. 
at 2d Ave., N.Y¥..C. 
Est.1925 AL.4-3348 


A CLOTHING PLAN 


UNION MAN! 


SUITS 
119 , *21 


2—Free Alteration 
3Comredely 


+—~Sasenad 8up- 5% to 
Froereairgana Fund Drive 
UNION COOPERATIVE 


120 FIFTH AVE. (Cor. 17th St.) N.¥.C 
Ist Fleor (Over Adam’s Restaurant) 


Fireproof Warehouse. 


J. SANTINI 100% 
Reasonable. Reliable Moving. LEhighb 
4-2222. ; 


FRANK GIARAMITA, Express and Mov- 
ing. 13 East 7th 8t.. near Third Ave. 
Tel. GRamercy 17-2657. 


NERAL Moving & Storage, 248 BE. 34th, 


Moving and Storage 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Trunks Stored 


tention. Safest method. Physician in 
attendance. BELLETTA, 110 West 34th, 
Room 1102. ‘(Opposite Macy's! MEdallion 
3-4218. 


Furniture 


MODERN FURNITURE 


D. Pager ey ornate Furniture built | 
specifications; painted, unpainted 
133 University Place, N.Y.O. 


Hosiery 


Nylon; Union made; Whole- 
Eastern Hosiery, 330 Fifth 
LA. 4-5992. 


| SILK, Lisle. 
sale Prices. 
Ave. Room 1402. 


| : 
| ie nsurance 


| LEON BENOFF. Every kind of insurance. 
Fire, auto, burglary, etc. 391 EB. 1 
St. ME. 5-0984. 


49th 


Second Ave., coi. 4th St. GR. 17-5844 Shipping, Packing, 
CERTIFIED MOVING and STORAGE 
130-134 E. 12 St.. mr. 4th Ave. AL. 4-744) 
Electrolysis | 
SPECIAL OFFER! Free $1 treatment to 
newcomers! Unwanted hair removed 
forever from face, body. Persona) at- 


UNCLE ZEB 


Shrewd in his time! 


: Were good eld Uncle Zeb alive 
teday, he'd sure insist on buying 
| from merchants who advertise in 
| the DAILY WORKER, because he'd 


| 
| 
| Laundries 
} 


) net enly get his money's worth but 
would be helping the WORKER. 


deliver. 


Onion Shop, CIO Cal) and 
457 Vermont St. Brooklyn Te! 


CHELSEA CORNERS. 186 W. 10th i Advertisers! 
Mann clo. a an any pa 


Next time yeu shop-—be sure to 


Patronize Our 


| Restaurants 
| 


| Music — Records © 


— COLUMBIA Presents —~ 


Chain Gang Songs. 


An album of seven Negro 


JOSHUA WHITE 
and | 
‘HIS CAROLINIANS 
with guitar accomp. 


and others 


Four ten inch records 
in album $2.50 


133 W. 44th St.—LO. 3-4420° | 


Air Conditioned @ Open Evenings 
COMPLETE RADIO SERVICE «4 
Opticians and 
Optometrists 

OFFICIAL OPTICIANS TO I.W.O. and 

LABOR UNIONS 

Union Square 

Optical. 

Service, Ine. 

147 FOURTH AVE 
Nr. 14th 8&t. 
(Central Savings 
Bank Bldg.) 


= 


N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel. 


Razor Blades 


ARE YOU 
“LOOKING 


} you never 
like it before. 


73 Hill St, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


:a 


laments born of the chain [> 
gang stirringly sung by J 


KAVKAZ, 332 BE. i4th. Excellent 
Home atmosphere. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE Dining 
| Service. Banquets oxpanges. m00 Bronx _ 
| Perk East. 
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CRYIN’ WHO? CRYIN’ YOU! ] - 
CHAIN GANG BOUN’ ae 
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| CANTON RESTAURANT, 259 W. =S. 


Chinese-American full course dinner 
Follow the crowd. 


‘CHINESE VILLAGE; 141 W. a St. hi 


nese and American Lunch 35¢ 
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Smith Probe of 
Civil Service Is 
Dud on First Day 


Evidence of Irre 


¢ ‘ommittee 


oi, to Produce 
gularities Against 


Commissioner Kern in Testimony 


The fishing expedition 


afd witch hunting probe, 


launched yesterday by the Al Smith Jr. Councilmanic com- 
mittee at the Manhattan Supreme Court into the affairs of 


the Civil Service Commission, 


turned out to be somewhat 


of a dud during the first session. 


The councilmanic committee, al-¢ 
though its attorney, 
tried hard to smear Civil Service 
Commissioner Paul J. Kern with a 


Series of Hearst paper red-baiting 


"’ ‘charges, failed to produce evidence 


of irregularities, but wound .up in 
@ snarled anti-climax of charges of | 
nepotism in Mayor LaGuardia’s 
office. 

Dr. Paul E. Fusco, executive sec- 
fetary of the Board of Child Wel- 
fare. star witness of the day, testi- 
fied that Irving Galt, brother of a 
former secretary of the Mayor, 
made a swift rise on the city pay- 


roll after the ‘Mayor sent orders to 


the Budget Director. 
VIOLATION DENIED 


Fusco said that Galt, brother of 
Mitzi Somach, a LaGuardia dollar- 
a@-year secretary who was fired by 
the Mavor several months ago, rose 
from the. office of supervising in- 
spector of the board at a salary of 
$1,980 to a law assistant with 4 
$1,500 raise after Mrs. Florence 
Shea, Tammany appointee, 
ousted for inefficiency. 
who appeared to 
Sonduct the hearing with a battery 


~ of nine other lawyers, insisted Galt 


rose in the civil service in violation 
of civil service rules. 


Testimony at the hearing brought | 


out. hcwever, that Galt advanced 
from the exempt civil service class 
to the competitive class without ex- 
amination under a legitimate state 
regulation which permitted reor- 
ganization of welfare positions 
without examinations. 

Failing to smear the Civil Service 
Commissicn, the Smith attorney 
proceeded to attempt to draw state- 
ments from Dr. Fusco alleging that 
the Mayor, Miss Somach and As- 
sistant Budget Director Lester 
Stone conspired to boost Galt’s sal- 
ary. 

DAYTON AIDS DEFENSE 


Budget Director Kenneth Dayton, 
éalled to the stand late in the day, 
flatly denied that Mayor LaGuardia 


“Tad crdered Lester Stone to put a 


‘pay increase in the 1939 budget for 


Galt. 


. He admitted Miss Somach “cam- 
ed” for her brother, but 


~f6t certain of their employes in the 
~amatter of salary increases. 

_. “Do they get it?” Ellis asked. 
“If there’s merit in the case,” 


= ccmlied Dayton. 
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oa, in the chair. 
os 1, spcke no more than ten words 
Pecughout the session and seemed 


Ste have difficulty keeping his eyes 
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“The probe opened with Al Smith, 
He banged the 


n. 


=» Other members of the committee 
“were Anthony D. Giovanni, 
~ yn Democrat; 
—Democrat; 
“<SBrooklyn Democrat, and Robert K. 
Straus, Manhattan Fusionist. 


eae 


Brook- 
Louis Cohen, Bronx 
William McCarthy, 


28 EXPERTS 


“The committee resolution assails 
aoe Kern's vigorous practice of 
the merit system in civil service 


~@hd seeks his removal from office. 
~ Souncilman Smith has lined up 


behind him as legal experts conduct- 
ing the probe exactly 28 lawyers, 
the largest array of legal talent 
ever brought into a municipal po- 
litical investigation. 

Only ten of the lawyers, including 
Chief Counsel Ellis, could find room 
at the court-room table. They sat 
there, the butt of considerable quiet 
comment from the reporters, strok- 
ing their hair, wiping their brows, 
twisting _moustaches and trying 
hard to appear important and busy. 

The hearing will continue this 
morning when a representative of 
the Civil Service Commission takes 
the stand to testify concerning 
technica] matters. 


Corona Rally 
Hits Police Denial 
of Negro Rights 


) merely stood by and laughed 
being called to arrest a white 
y who had insulted and 
tened to prevent a Negro from 
property on 105th St., Co- 
, Negro and white citizens at a 
meeting Monday night unani- 
y passed a resolution protest- 


oe : 
4 ae of the police to carry out 


their duty. 


Instead of quieting the white 


chauvinists, the police threatened 


| to arrest the Negro real estate 


agent who protested against the 
unwarranted threats of the white 


family. Negroes who gathered in 


' front of the house were ordered to 


_ Weave the sidewalk by the police. 
than 200 Negro and white 
elected a committee at the 

meeting to work for the re- 
of the police guilty of aiding 


Emil K. Ellis, | 


WAS | 


Ticuses by the action of police | 


Ricsavalt. 
Attacks Bolting 
‘Democrats 


Opens Campaign With 
Blast Against Pro- 
W llkie Group 


HYDE PARK, N. Y., July 23 (UP) 


en 


the 
battle 
dissident 


1940 ~ presidential 
with an offensive against 


ling against the third term and 
joining forces with Wendell L. Will- 
kie, 

Mr. Roosevelt accused. Democratic 


ing party renegades and used such 


fensive against Republican efforts 
to split the Democratic party on the 
issue of his re-election. 

The full. broadside obviously rep- 
resented the opening shots in the’ 
presidential campaign which Mr. | 
Roosevelt said in his acceptance 
speech he will conduct through his | 


President Roosevelt today opened | 
campaign 


Democrats who are rebel- | 


opponents of the third term of. be- | 


words and phrases as sweatshop and | 
| dollars against humanity in his of-| 


press conferences and by radio ad- | 


IT’S NOT TOO HOT TO PICKET: Strikers in Philadelphia (at right) 


dramatize their grievances. Wear- 
ing gags and shackled together with chains,’ they protest the anti-union activities of Re- 
lief Director Guy H. Bloom at City Hall. They are members of Local 46 .of the State, 
County and Municipal Workers Union. At upper right, members of Local 77-A of the 
Textile Workers Union (CIO) keep their vigil at the gates of the American Lead Pen- 
cil Co, plant in Hoboken, N. J. Six hundred workers are on strike for a 25 per cent 
wage boost and for an increase in the weekly minimum of $13 to $18, ‘Above, officers 
of Local 187 of the Transport Workers Union sign a closed shop contract with the Jor- 
dan Taxi Co., Charleston, W est Virginia, after a successful 15-hour strike. 
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ACTION ON LABOR FRONT--STRIKES DON'T STOP FOR SUMMER (¥ 


Bare Willkie Firm’s 
Long Anti-Labor Record 


| 


dresses, its vigor gave indication | Consumers Pow er Co, in Michigan Revealed Fight- 


that the 1940 presidential battle may | 
become one of the most bitter in 
generations. 


Seated in an easy chair in the 
crowded study of his home here, 
Mr. Roosevelt scornfully called the 
role of Democratic leaders who al- 
ready have pledged themselves’ to 
Willkie’s cause. They include: 
former Undersecretary of Treasury 
John W. Hanes, who since his resig- 
nation has criticized sharply ad- 
ministration policies; former Bud- 
get Director Lewis Douglas who re- 
signed in September, 1934, in sharp 
difference with the New Deal after 
18 months of service; sharp-tongued 
former Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri who has summoned rebel- 
lious Democrats to hold a “grass 
roots Jeffersonian Democratic” 
meeting in Chicago Thursday to or- 
ganize anti-third term action; and 
Senator Edward R. Burke, D. Neb., 
defeated for re-nomination this 
spring, who has pledged himself 
to Willkie. 

In his shirt-sleeves and relaxed, 
the President spoke without anger 
or heat. But he obviously was 
choosing his words for their most 
devastating effect on the leaders he 
Was seeking to stigmatize with the 
charge of party desertion. Using 
press conference questions as his 
springboard, he characterized his 
opponents as follows: 

Reed—a man whose involvement 
in a “sweat shop matter” the coun- 
try will remember—a man well 
qualified to call a rump convention 
in 1940 because he voted his party 
ticket in 1932 and 1936 and probably, 
Mr. Roosevelt said, in 1928. 


Burke——a Democrat who was 
bolted by his own party when he 
was defeated for renomimation 
earlier this year. 

Hanes and Douglas—Johnny and 
good old Lew—two amiable and 
honorable gentlemen whose slant of 
mind runs more to dollars than to 
humanity. 


ing CIO and NLRB for Past Three Years 
To Maintain Open Shop 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the plank in the platform of Can- 
didate Willkie promising amend- 
ment of the Wagner Act “in fair- 
ness to employers and all groups of 
employes.” 

For Consumers Power has been 
engaged in a prolonged bitter battle 
not only with own employes who 
have joined the CIO affiliated- 
Utility Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee but also with the Labor 
Board which has ordered the com- 
pany to cease and desist from 4ur- 
ther anti-labor activities. ° 


The Labor Board order against 
a month ago by the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Cincinnati. 

Workers won’t have to ponder too 
long to figure out what kind of 
amendments to the Wagner Act an 
anii-labor employer who has been 
involved in difficulties with the La- 
bor Board would like to. see. 


And the record of Commonwealth 
& Southern’s Consumers Power is 
a f.tting answer to A. F. of L. Pres- 
ident William Green who has been 
casting coy glances both at Willkie 
and at Président Roosevelt. 

Green told a reporter for the 
Ne York Times a week before the 
Republican convention that he was 
favorably impressed with the labor 
record of the Republican candidate. 
He said that he was particularly 
pleased with the record of Oom- 
monwealth’s Georgia Power which 
he described as “very fine.” 

It is true that Georgia Power 
does have contractual relations with 
the A. F. of L. International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers. 

But it is also true that the A. F. 
of L. high command has main- 
tained the same kind of collusive 


tie-up bedetiad President Preston K. 


“guerilla” resistance against Ger- 
man forces attacking the British 
Isles, asserting that such resistance 
will only lead to terrible civilian 
slaughter, 

The DNB referred to British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill's 
|Statement that English cities and 
_towns will be defended street-by- 
| Street, to the mobilization of ci- 
|vilian “parashots” 
‘showing members 
training with rifles. 


of Parliament 


Se 


BRITISH BLAST 
GERMAN BASES 


LONDON, July 23 (UP).—Relays 
of British bombers are blasting at 
Germany's “blitzkrieg bases” from 
the Arctic Circle to the Bay of Bis- 
cay, the Air Ministry reported to- 
night as the British Isles neared 
the peak of their defense prepara- 
tions with more than 3,000,000 men 
under arms. 


Demand was raised in the House 
of Commons that Britain’s air 
force subject Berlin and Rome to 
aerial bombardment if London is 
attacked from the air, but Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill refused 
to discuss the matter because it 
would “enlighten the enemy.” 


The Air Ministry reported that 


the near-lynch arn 


British planes last night and early 
today attacked German bases on 


Arkwright of Georgia Power which 
manifested itself recently in the 
united front between Green and 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to put over the crippling 
Smith amendments to the Wagner 
Act. 

When the A. F. of L. tlaunched 
a Southern organizing drive in 
April, Arkwright threw a luncheon 
for Green which was attended by 
scores of prominent bankers and 
businessmen . 

Arkwright recommended the 


the company was upheld less than | 


Green brand of unionism to the 
assembled industrial and financial 
big shdts. 

Local leaders of the A. F. of L. 
are by no means as well pleased as 
| Green with Commonwealth & 
| Southern’s labor policy. 


| 
| 


cael 
NO USE FOR WILLKIE 

This is what A. H. Lister, presi- 
dent of the Montgomery, Alabama 
Central Labor Union, had to say 
about Alabama Power, another 
Commonwealth subsidiary: 

“Alebama Power has always 
fought unions. I don’t think labor 
has any use for Mr. Willkie.” 

Most revealing of all in connec- 
tion with Willkie’s labor record ds 
the Consumers Power case. 

Consumers Power may be only a 
link in Willkie’s utility network but 
it is a pretty big company all the 
same. 

“It has 392,653 customers of elec- 
tric power and 193,515 coustomers 
of gas. Not the last of these cus- 
tomers are the duPont Plant at 
Flint and 17 General Motors plants 
throughout Michigan. 

And Consumers Power was de- 
termined not to permit unions to 
raise wages and cut into the profits 
it was making from its extensive 
business. 


The Labor Board has now or- 


the continent’s western coast from 
which Adolf Hitler may be ex- 
pected to launch his threatened in- 
vasion-—brought close at hand by 
Britain's sharp rejection of his “final 
appeal to reason.’ 

Germany’s air attacks on Britain 
appeared to have. silackened off 
somewhat, but a German bomber 


Was shot down near the northeast 
coast of Scotland by British fighter 


and photographs | Planes, the Air Ministry said. 


The British attacks were directed 
against German-held ports, air- 
dromes, docks and barge concentra- 
tions in Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
France and Germany. 


RAIDS ON WIDE SCALE 


Shipping in the harbor of wrecked 
Dunkerque was heavily bombed dur- 
ing the night as were docks and 
gasoline depots of Amsterdam, 
barge concentrations at Helder, the 
dock basin at Imyuiden, Holland, 
and airdromes in northern France, 
Holland and Germany. 


An aircraft factory at Bremen 
was bombed early today as was an 
air base at Pederborn and military 
objectives in the German Ruhr 
valley, including a _ synthetic oil 
plant at Gelsenkirchen. 

Earlier, an Admiralty communi- 
que reported that British naval 
planes had attacked the German 


base at Bergen, Norway, and sunk 
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Gernans, British Blast Ports; Berlin 
Says Zero Hour For Invasion Nears 


» (Continued from Page 1) < 


raid on Bergen was staged by Skua 
—dive bombers of the fleet air arm 
—operating from an aircraft carrier. 

“Owing to low visibility and un- 
favorable weather conditions the ob- 
jectives were not in all cases at- 
tained,” the communique said. 

Other British planes attacked 
German aircraft factories at Wis- 
mar, Bremen, Roberburg, Kassel and 
Goettingen, freight yards at Soest 
and Hamm and barges on the Weser 
Canal. 

During last night German planes 
dropped bombs on many British 
coastal points, including the Thames 
Estuary, South Wales and southeast 
Scotland, wounding several persons 
in a Scottish town and damaging 
homes and shops. Several fires 
were started in Scotland. 

War Secretary Anthony Eden in- 
formed the House of Commons that 
local defense volunteers, such as 
“parashots” alert for any attempted 
Nazi landing by parachute, have 
reached a total of 1,300,000 and will 
be known as the home guard. 

These are in addition to the 1,700,- 
000 or more troops entrenched be- 
hind . Britain's barricaded coast 
awaiting the German onslaught. 

Eden said that the recruiting for 
the home guard had reached such 
proportions that it had been sus- 
pended temporarily except in dis- 
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_Independent Power Employes Asso- 


dered an election to determine who 


will represent the Consumers Power | 


workers. Participating in this elec- 
tion will be the CIO-Utility Work- 
ers Organizing Committee, the A. 
F. of L. International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, and Willkie’s 
own company union, the so-called 


ciation, 


So it is possible that Consumers 
Power will at last be forced to deal 
with a real union of jts workers. 


But it must be admitted that for 
a period of three years it has done 
everything possible to forestall that 
eventuality. 

Discrimination against CIO mem- 
bers was for years the established 
procedure at the plants of Con- 
Sumers Power. 


COMPANY SPIES 


Company foremen made it a 
practice to spy on. union meetings. 
Workers who are seen at the meet- 
ings were told to watch their step— 
or face demotion or discharge. 


On August 4, 1937, foreman 
Markle of the Jackson plant at- 
tended a meeting of the CIO local. 
He made dirty cracks at the 
workers, and attempted to intimi- 
date them and make them leave the 
meeting and go home. 


Markle spotted Clarence A. Burke, 
president of Local 101 of the U. W. 
O. C. 


“You're making a Hell of a big 
mistake,” Markle told Burke. 

The next morning Markle called 
Burke into his office and informed 
him that he was demoted. From a 
top lineman Burke was transferred 
to the despised “pole-yard” where 
menial and unskilled labor is done. 

Burke’s story was unfolded be- 
fore the Labor Board during its 
hearings on Consumers Power, as 
was the story of many other work- 
ers who met with similar discrim- 
ination. 


Revealed in detail at the Labor 
Board was the story of how Con- 
sumers Power controlled and dom- 
inated the Independent Power Em- 
ployes Association —which despite 
all its pretenses at independence 
was just an old-fashioned company 
union. 

Consumers Power helped the In- 
dependent in every way, turned 
over headquarters to it on company 
property, permitted solicitation of 
members on company times, turned 
over company automobile for the 
use of Independent officiels. and 
favored its members and officers 
with promotions at the same time 
that CIO members were being dis- 
criminated against in every way. 

The Labor Board order to the 
company to cease and desist from 
controlling and supporting the In- 
dependent was upheld by the Cir- 
cuit Court in Cincinnati. 

Undoubtedly when the Repub- 
lican platform talks about fairness 
to “all groups of employes” it 
means making the coast clear for 
the company unionism which Wi!]- 
kie fostered at the Consumers 
Power plants in Michigan, 


Soviet ‘Chute 
Jumper Sets 
New Reeord 


(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 
MOSCOW, July 23.—Major 
Kharakhanoy, Soviet champion of 
parachute jumping, ‘broke the 
world record in this sport, it is re- 
ported here today, Major Kharak- 
hanov jumped from a height of 
12,443 metres (approximately 40,813 
feet), and fell 11,800 metres before 


Mass Picketing 


Continues at 


Golding Bros. 


Mayor Gets Protest for 
Refusing to Reply 


To Workers 
Making good their promise to 
picket “every day until Golding 


signs’ more than 700 members of 
Local 65 of the Wholesale and 
Warehouse Employes Union,. CIO, 
yesterday staged a noon-hour dem- 
onstration in front of Golding 
Brothers, Inc., Broadway and Pearl 
St. 
In accordance with an agreement 
with police permitting the mass 
picket line daily, there was no dis- 
order or interference. 
The union yesterday wired for 
the third time to Mayor LaGuardia 
in behalf of a meeting of its 250 
shop stewards representing 6,300 
members Monday night, criticizing 
him for-lacking “common courtesy” 
in his failure to reply to a wire ask- 
ing his intervention. 
The wire sent yesterday said: 
Two hundred fifty stewards rep- 
resenting 6,300 members met last 
night to hear a report on the Gold- 
ing matter. We: cannot understand 
your failure to respond to our tele- 
grams of July 17 and July 18. Com- 
mon courtesy, let alone the interest 
of the city, would indicate that a 
reply is in order. As Mayor, you 
have the obligation to intervene in 
the strike to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. Organized labor in New 
York City demands that you take 
adequate steps in this direction.” 
NEW SUCCESS SCORED 

Local 65 yesterday chalked up 
new success in its drive to organize 
the city’s warehouse workers. 
Among contracts with five firms 
covering 50 employes is one with 
the Urasia Importing Co. providing 
a closed shop, increases of $2 to $5 
weekly; $18 mmimum: sick leave 
and vacations with pay; 40 hour 
week and hiring through the union. 

That pact followed a two-day 
stoppage because of the firing of 11 
wrkers for union membership. All 
'are reinstated now. 

In the meantime six arrested 
during mass picket line last Wed- 
nesday will appear for a hearing 
today. Twenty-two others arrested 
on the following day when police 
attacked the workers at Golding 
Bros, and at City , will come up 
for a hearing tomorrow. 


Lehman Asks 
Force to Replace 
National Guard 


ALBANY, July 23 (UP).—Gover- 
nor Lehman today sought Congres- 
sional “modification” of the Na- 
tional Defense Act to permit the 
state to establish and maintain a 


“home guard” when and if the 
President calls out the National 
Guard. 


pulling the cord to open his para- 
chute. 
Up to now the highest known) 


 poseapete jump was made by a 
Frenchman named Williams in 
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In letters to chairman of Senate 
| and House military affairs commit- 
tees, the Governor noted a conflict / 
between the federal act, which pro- 


Draft Bill Approved oy 4 


Senate Committee 


Burke Measure Providing for Conscription of 
All Men Between 18 and 65 Is Used 
As Basis of New Bill 


appeal to defense production chief 
William S. Knudsen to make certain 
that new British orders for 1,200 
American planes do not delay this 
country’s own defense program. 


Congress remained in recess until 
Thursday, but committees were busy 
on other defense developments 
which included: 


The House Rules Committee ap- 
proved and sent to the floor for de- 
bate Tuesday an administration bill 
appropriating $25,000,000 for ex- 
panding TVA facilities to provide 
additional power to manufacture 
aluminum needed by the aviation 
industry. 

The House Deficiency Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee heard secret 
testimony by naval officers on the 
navy section of President Roose- 
velt’s $4,848,000,000 “total defense” 
request. 

Administration leaders in the Sen- 
ate and House promised swift ac- 


(Continued from Page 1) ®tion on Mr. Rosevelt’s $500,000,000 


plan for helping Latin American 
maLions avoid the need of selling 
t surpluses at depressed prices 
on the world market. 

PROFIT TAX SHELVED 

Congressional tax experts said 
after a conference with treasury of- 
ficials that it would be impossible to 
start work on the excess profits tax 
bill until Aug. 1. 

The navy awarded a $1,460,250 
contract on a _  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis to John McSwain, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia for enlarging aviation fa- 
cilities at the marine base at Quan- 
tico, Va. 

Chairman Sol Bloom of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee favored 
special legislation to authorize 
American ships to enter war zones 
and bring British refugee children 
to the United States, provided Ger- 
many and Italy agree to give the 
ships safe passage. He said he was 
opposed, however, to proposals for 
amending the .Neutrality Act for 
such a purpose. 


Milk Drivers 
Will Weigh 
Meyer Penalty 


Local 584 to Weigh 
Meyer Award to 
Sheffield Firm 


Milk. Wagon Drivers, members of 
the Sheffield Farms division of 
Local 584, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, will meet to- 
morrow afternoon at Manhattan 
Center to consider the arbitration 
award by industry umpire Arthur 
S. Meyer, of $10,000 damages 


stoppage. 

The issue looms far bigger than 
the $10,000 now involved, as_ this 
was the union's first taste in a 
major case of what it fell into when 
it agreed to accept Governor Leh- 
man’s man Meyer is an “impartial” 
chariman. 


Meyer, who was the mediator in 


last year, concluded a settlenient in 
which he came out the impartial 
chairman at $18,000 a year, with 
his decisions subject to no appeal. 
The campany, apparently more 


dent than in the awarded damages, 
agreed to Meyer’s recommendation 
to collect only half of the amount. 

The stoppage occurred when 
three workers were dismissed last 
February for refusing to stack cases 
on trucks higher than five. The 
workers declared that the added 20 
pounds to the case” with introduc- 
tion of the two-quart containers, 
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against the union for a one-day, 


months of deadlocked negotiations ' 


desirous of establishing the prece- 


Bethlehem, 
Shipbuilders 
Begin Parley . 


Company Agrees to 
Meet- After 
Stoppage 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

BALTIMORE, Md., July 23, «= 
Representatives of the Sparrows 
Point Shipyard workers of Beth- 
lehem Steel organized in Local 33 
of the Industrial nion of Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers, CIO, 
and of the company, began confer- 
ences today on demands for a union 
contract. 

The demands were emphasized by 
the workers last Tuesday with a 
stoppage involving over 3,000 work- 
ers. The company’s agreement to 
a conference’ was the result. The 
plant is engaged in construction of 
naval ships. 

The workers are demanding a 
general wage increase; pay every 
week and not semi-monthly; time 
and a half for overtime; seniovi@ 
rights and equal division of worl& 
union control of the apprentice sys- 
tem and a grievance machinery. 

The workers charge that rates in 
the Sparrows Point yards are 20 to 
30 per cent below those in other 
eastern shipyards. 

A eaflet issued for last Priday’s 
mass meeting at which the demands 
were enthusiastically backed, saide 

“Bethlehem is making millions 
out of government contracts. All 
we ask is our just share. We are 
tired of empty promisc: and sta!l- 
ing tactics. The time has come 

fer action, We are ready to bar- 
in 
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Ohio Speeds Up — 
Party Ballot Drive 


With 32,000 Signatures On Petitions Collected 
To Date, State Committee Allots 
Additional Quotas to Sections 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

CLEVELAND, July 23.—With 32,000 signatures col- 
lected to date, the Ohio Communist Election Campaign 
Committee adopted special measures today to guarantee a 
speedy completion of the petition drive to place the Party 
on the ballot. Andrew Onda, chairman of the State Cam- 


Somervell 


Balked on 


Gestapo Plan 


On WPA 


Workers Can’t Be Fired 
On Suspicion. of 
False Affidavits 


Col. Brehon Somervell’s threat to 
set up a private. gestapo and arbitra- 
rily fire WPA workers suspected of 
falsely filling out affidavits directly 
violates national WPA instructions, 
the Workers Alliance learned yes- 
terday. 

In a recent conference with Al- 
liance leaders Somervell said that 
he was setting up a special squad 
which would investigate the affida- 
vits. The data of this agency, he 
said, would be checked with FBI 
and police and the workers under 
suspicion summarily suspended. 

The information would then be 
turned over to the district Attorney 
for action without giving suspects a 
previous hearing or the right of ap- 
peal, 

The Alliance communicated im- 
mediately with Col. F. C. Harring- 
ton, national WPA administrator 
and has received’a wire from him 
Stating that Somervell is not em- 
powered to take his threatened 
steps. 

“The following instructions,” says 
the Harrington wire to the Alliance, 
“govern the randling of charges 
that false affidavits have been made 
relative to being aliens, Communists 
or members of have been made rela- 


tive to being aliens, Communisis or | 


members of Nazi Bund organiza- 
tions: 

“Section 1) F. of the WPA Ap- 
prcpriations Act provides the exe- 
cution of the affidavits shall be 
considered prima facie evidence: 
therefore the burden of proof 

rests on the person making the 
charges. ... | 

“State Administrators ace not 
authorized to make dismissals. All 
cases which state acministrators be- 
lieve to be supported by reasonable 
evidenc: should be immediately sub- 
mitted to this office with all sup- 
porting evidence. 

“In cases where state administra- 
tors believe that the weight of 
evidence established a reasonable 
case that a false affidavit has been 
submitted employes’ should be sus- 
pended until the case has been dis- 
posed of by this office.” 

Tne instructions clearly lift the 
whole prosecution and execution of 
any action out of Somervell’s hands, 
Alliance leaders declare. 

They said further that Harring- 
ton's wire indicated that the instruc- 
tions had been sent out to all state 
administrators on Ju l, 

Meanwhile the Alliance has in- 
sisted upon the right of all workers 
who come under suspicion of having 
falsely filed the affidavits, to a 
hearing before suspension and the 
right of appeal before an impartial 
boerd within the framework of WPA 
before dismissals or legal action is 
taken against them. $, 


—®paign Committee, pointing out that 


there had been a lag during the 
last month in fulfilling the quotas 
assigned on June 16. called upon all 
county and section organizations to 
form special groups of signature 
collectors who would be able to de- 
vote full time to this work for the 
coming months. 


ADDITIONAL QUOTAS 
To speed the work throughout the 
state, the Election Campaign Com- 
mittee assigned additional quotas 
for the following cities: 


Cleveland—iIn- addition to the 
13,000 signatures already collected, 
Cleveland is to bring in 5,000 more 
signatures during the week: Akron, 
1300 more in addition to 2,460 al- 
ready collected in four counties and 
properly . notarized; Toledo, 600 
more in addition to 1,100 which 
have been.turned in from six coun- 
ties; Cincinnat!, 800 above 2,700 al- 
ready secured in four counties: 
Canton, 400 in addition to 800 se- 
cured from three counties; Ohio 
Valley, 400 above the 1,200 already 
already turned in from five coun- 
ties. 

Having already fulfilled its quota 
of 4,000 signatures collected in four 
counties, Youngstown was given an 
additional quota of 1,000. Columbus, 
the only city which doubled its 
quota by bringing in 3,000 from five 
counties, was urged to collect sig- 
natures from three more counties. 


URGE SPEED 
Party branches in Mansfield, 
Dayton, Springfield, Lorain, and 


smaller counties, were called upon 
to step up the work for the com- 
pletion of their original quotas. 


Backs Lewis 
On War 
Contracts 


Letter to Hillman, Stim- 
son Hits Awards to 
Wage-Hour Violators 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
DENVER, July 23.—Organized 
metal miners, smeltermen and metal 
fabricating workers today joined 
with John L. Lewis in the demand 
that corporations which violate the 
nation’s labor laws be barred from 
profiting by the billions of dollars 
of defense contracts now being al- 
located to American industry. 

The letters send today by Inter- 
national President Reid Robinson to 
Secretary of War Henry Stimson, 
and to Sidney Hillman, member of 
the Advisory Commission to the 
U.,8. Council for National Defense, 
Robinson declared that the law- 
breaking firms must not, be given 
defense contracts. 
The Union’s declaration under- 
scored CIO President John L. Lewis’ 
request that the President of the 
United States issue an executive or- 
der requiring compliance with all 
protective labor legislation, and with 
the National Labor Riations Act in 
particular, as a prerequisite for ob- 
taining government contracts. 

Mr. Robinson's letter to Secretary 
of War Stimson and to Sidney Hill- 
man said in part: 


We have taken a firm stand that 
it is not consistent with good gov- 
ernment and Americanism for our 


of its laws who use the profits 
from these contracts to finance 
their continued defiance of the 
law of the land. “” 


“Now more than ever before 
labor is called upon to make sac- 
rifices in the name of national de- 
fense. Labor has expressed its de- 
termination to defend American 
democracy. 


Signatures have been reported 
from 87 counties and pledges were 
made for the covering of eight 
more. Every effort is being made 
to complete the drive for a total of 
40.000 signatures. 

The following pledges to aid the 
Daily Worker and Communist 
Party Fund Campaign were made: 
| Cleveland, $1,000; Columbus, $400: 


nati, $450; and Canton, $250. 
‘City’s Laundry 
Workers Win 

Wage Inerease 


Wage increases totalling $300,000 
annually go into effect next week in 
the laundry industry of Greater 
New York and Long Island, as a re- 
sult of an impartial chairmen’s 
decision establishing minimum 
wages in the various in the various 
sections and departments of the in- 
dustry which, previously, had a 
single minimum of 35 cents an 
hour. 

The arbitration award was based 


associations November 14, 1939, 
lowed a survey of the earnings of 
inside workers conducted by both 


the union and the employers. 

As against the flat 35-cent an 
hour minimum previously prevail- 
ing, the union was able to obtain 
36-cent, 37-cent, 38-cent, 40-cent, 
41-cent an hour minima for various 
classifications and $18, $18.50, $20, 
$30 and $40 weekly minima for 
other classifications. 


Attractive and different ways to 
cook eggs can be gleaned some- 
times from very old methods which 
have been forgotten over the years. 
Recently I discovered an old South- 
ern recipe which is delicious and 
will please those who like their eggs 
cooked well done. 

POTATO EGG PUFFS 

‘Into a quart of well seasoned 
mashed potatoes, beat two eggs. 
Divide this into equal porticns—six 
or eight, according to the number 
of eggs you wish to cook. Make 
each portion into a ball with lightly 
floured hands and set the balls into 
a buttered baking dish. Press into 
each ball a peeled hard-boiled egg. 
Put a little butter on each egg and 
season with salt and pepper. Bake 
in a quick oven until the potato is 
brown and light. . This makes a very 
good Sunday supper dish. 

SOUTHERN EGGS — 

For a fancier dish here is another 
Southern triumph! 

Cut hard-boiled 
lengthwise, mix y¢ 
bulk of sardines, @tained, freed of 
skin and bone, atf@ minced fine. 
Seascn with salt, Pepper, lemon 
juice or vinegar, and @live oil. Add 


eggs in four, 
with an equal 


minced olives if you lie. The mix~ 
ture must be soft, PUB no too soft 
to shape well. Shay@ ab into small 


d lay an 
e whites. 
red baking 


ovals, using two spc e 


be placed over each egg-quarter. 
Grate cheese over the top and bake 
for three or four minutes in a hot 
oven. These can be first placed on 
narrow strips of toast and many 
other ingredients added, such as 
seasonings, tuna instead of sardines 
05 finely minced bacon. This can be 
‘served in small amounts as appe- 
| tizers, or larger amounts as a sup- 
‘per or luncheon dish. — 
BUTTERED EGGS WITH 
TOMATOES 

Put one tablespoon butter in a 
small frying pan or omelet pan. 
When melted slip in an egg and 
cook until the white is firm. Turn 
it over once while cooking. Add 
more butter as needed, using just 
enough to keep egg from sticking. 
Cut tomatcés in one-third inch 
slices. Sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, dredge with flour, and saute 


‘jin butter. Serve a buttered egg on 


each slice of tomato. 
SCOTCH WOODCOCK 

Four hard-boiled eggs, 2 table- 
spoons butter, 1% tablespoons flour, 
1 cup milk, % teaspoon salt, few 
grains of cayenne and anchovy 
sauce. 

Make a thin white sauce of but- 
ter, flour, milk and seasonings; 
add eggs finely chopped, and season 
with anchovy sauce. Serve on but- 
tered toast. Anchovy sauce may be 
omitted and one cup of asparagus 


Akron, $250; Toledo, $200: Cincin- | 


on the collective bargaining agree-— 
ment reached between the Laundry | 
Workers’ Joint Board of the Amal- | 
gamated Clothing Workers of Amer- |. 
ica (CIO) and nine laundry owners | 


affecting 25,000 .workers, and_fol-| 


pe. ated, A tube of anchovy paste | 


“Labor asks for no favors in 
this defense program, but since it 
has shown its readiness to co- 
operate with the needs of national 


to insist that the government shall 
not use the defense orders further 
to enrich these outlaw corpora- 
tions. 

“Our past demands for action to 
prevent this illegal practice have 
been shunted back and forth be- 
tween the legislative and adminis- 
trative branches of our govern- 
ment, and nothing has been done. 
In this crisis there should be no 
further delay in the enforcement 
of law. The President has the 
executive power to issue an or- 
der requiring compliance with 
federal labor laws as a prerequisite 
for getting government contracts.” 


War Risk Rates Up 


War risk insurance rates on ship- 
ments to and from the East and 
Far East under other than the 
United States flag were advanced 
from 2 to 3 per cent yesterday. 


‘HE NEEDS IT MORE’: 


after he won the good sportsmanship award of the New York Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, entitling him tp two weeks at the Bowdoin Sum- 
mer Camp, New Hamburg, N. Y. Instead he gave it to his pal, Julie 
Velar, 10, (left). Both ate shown training for their two weeks, since 
arrangements have been made for both of them to go to camp. 


So said 13-year-old-Sal- 
yatore Ruffino (right) 


government to subsidize violators | 


‘Staten Island Group Brings in $140 in Two Weeks 
And Pledges $110 More in Another Week; 


defense, it feels it has the right | 


Party Sympathizers 
Raise Funds for Peace 


Their Example Cited 


for Others to Follow 


Staten Island organizer, with 


Two weeks after organizing themselves as a group to 
raise funds for the Communist Party, a number of Party 
sympathizers in Staten Island presented Leonard Lamb, 


$140 and the pledge to raise 


another $110 within the week. 


concrete indications that people 
who accept the political leadership 
of the Communist Party are willing 
to aid its organizational campaigns, 
according to Lamb. 

He praised the devotion of the 
group ang revealed that it meets 
every two weeks and has pledged 
$400 by the end of August. 

Shortly after the fund drive be- 
gan, Lamb called a meeting of these 
sympathizers to discuss the pur- 
poses of the drive. The formation 
of the group and the adoption of 
the quota was the result. 


NO SURPRISE 


“We are sometimes needlessly 
surprised at the amount of money 
sympathizers will give and the 
amount of time they are willing to 
devote to ¢ampaigns like the fund 
drive,” Lamb observed. 

“But when we consider that, like. 
members of the Communist Party, 
they are anxious about peace and 
civil rights, and like us, they have 
become more loyal and determined 


This is regarded as one of many® 


under repeated attacks upon their 
convictions, there is no cause for 
surprise. Such groups can be 
formed throughout the state to play 
an important part in the successful 
conduct of the drive.” 


Models Ask | 
Contracts in 
Garment Firms 


The Professional Models Union, 
Local 135A of the A. F. of L., has 
forwarded a collective bargaining 
agreement to all ladies garment 
firms in this city. 


The union asks for a $25 weekly 
minimum; 39-hour week; a prefer- 
ential union shop and a 10 per cent 
wage increase for those earning 
over $35 weekly. 

The agreement was sent to asso- 
clations as well as to individual 


firms, 


This column, which appears 
every Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, answers your ques- 
tions about the workings of legis- 
lation affecting workers such as 
social security, wage and hours, 
unemployment insurance, work- 
men’s compensation and old age 
pensions. Questions should be ad- 
dressed to the Advisory Council 
on Social Legislative Problems, 
care the Daily Worker, 35 E. 12th 
St. 


* ~ 7” 

Question—How long do the wage 
orders issued by the administrator 
remain effective? 

Answer: Any wage order remains 
effective until changed by the Ad- 
ministrator after hearings before 
the Committee and Administrator, 
but all wage orders go out of ex- 
istence in 1945 when the minimum 
of 40 cents per hour is reached. 
‘Inereatter new wage orders pro- 
viding a minimum hourly rate of 
between 30 and 40 cents per hour 
can be made if the industry com- 
mittee and the administrator find 
them to be necessary to prevent 
substantial curtailment of employ- 
ment, 

e 

Question—Does the law make any 
special provision for learmers, ap- 
prentices and handicapped work- 
ers? 

Answer—Yes, for learners, ap- 
prentices and handicapped workers 
the law permits a lower wage than 
that required to be paid regular 
workers, The lower wage is allowed 
only to the extent necessary to pre- 
vent curtailment of opportunities 
for employment. To obtain this 
privilege, however, employes must 
obtain special certificates from the 
administrator, so that an employer 
cannot claim too many people work 
for him as learners. Such certifi- 
cates however are valid only for 
individual employes and in the case 
ot learners and apprentices are 
good only for a limited time, | 
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Answer—Yes: No producer, man- 
utacturer or dealer may Ship or 


deliver in interstate commerce any 
g00ds produced m an eStaDlish- 


ment which has employed “oppres- 


sive child labor.” “Oppressive child 
labor” is defined as: (1) having 
children under 16 years of age in 
any occupation except for employ- 
ment of children 14 or 15 years old 
at work other than manufacturing 
or mining, which has been deter- 
mined by the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau not to interfere with their 
schooling, health or well-being. (2) 
Employment of children 16 or 17 
years of age in any occupation 
found and declared by order of the 
chief of the Children’s Bureau to 
be ‘particularly hazardous or detri- 
mental to health or well-being is 
also considered as “oppressive child 
labor.” 
. 


ticrs to the Child Labor Previsions? 

Answer—Yes. The law does not 
apply to: 

(1) Child actors; 

(2) Children under 16 employed 
by their parents in non- 
“manufacturing and non-min- 
ing occupations; 

(s) Uniiaren employed in agri- 
culture while they are not le- 
gally required to attend 
schood. 

+ 

Question—If an employer does 
not pay minimum wages or over- 
time wages, is the wage earner pro- 
tected? 

Answer—yes, Employes may 
bring suit themse!v-s or through 
an agent in any court of competent 
jurisdiction to recover unpaid min- 
imum wages or unpaid overtime 
compensation. Employers who vio- 
late the wage or hour requirements 
are liable for all unpaid sums plus 
an equal amount as damages, court 
costs and attorney's fees. 

° 

Question—Is cn employe who 
files a ‘complaint under the act or 
who testifies in a wage proceeding 


Question—Are there any excep-| 


3 ae t 
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Answer—Lhe Government may 
prosecute criminally any employer 
who discharges or discriminates 
against any employe who has filed 
a complaint or who has testified 
in a wage proceeding. 

e 


Question—Has the government 
any means to prevent violation of 
the Act? 

Answer—Yes. The government 
may prosecute criminally for vio- 
lations of the Act and the admin- 
istrator may ask a Federal District 
Court te restrain violations of the 
Act by injunction. 

e 

Question—What are the penalties 
for violation of the Act? 
_Answer—In addition to the right 
of the employes to recover twice the 
amcunt of unpaid minimum or 
overtime wages, the employer may 
be fined not more than $10,000 or 
be imprisoned for not more than 6 
months. Imprisonment is allowed 
only for an offense committed after 
conviction for a prior offense. 

. 

Question—If a State fixes a 
higher minimum wage or shorter 
maximum hours, may an employer 
spay the smaller sum as provided 
by the Federal Act? 

Answer—Ihe Wages and Hours 
Act does not excuse failure to com- 
ply with any Federal or State 
law fixing higher wages or shorter 
hours. : 

° 

Question—If an employer now 
pays higher wages and works his 
employes shorter hours than pro- 
vided for in the Act, may the em- 
ployer reduce the wages and in- 
crease the hours so as to make the 
same conform to the Act? 

Answer—The law states that no 
provision of the Act shall justify 
any employer in reducing a wage 


the applicable minimum wage un- 
der this Act, or justify any em- 
ployer in increasing hours of em- 
ployment maintained by him which 
| able. under the Act, 


to 1,114,778 individuals during the 
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Attack on Phila? © 
Teachers Hit by? ~ 
Professors Here’ | 


Denounce Persecution By Board of Education } 
of School Workers Who Signed 
Communist Ballot Petitions 


(Special te the Daily Worker) . . 7 

PHILADELPHIA, July 23.—In a letter to Morris Leeds, 

president of the Board of Education, Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University Horace L. Friess yes- “95 
terday denounced the board’s persecution of teachers who ~~ 
signed Communist Party election petitions as “dangerous ~ @ 

. . « & American democracy.” e . 4 

A similar letter was sent to Leeds | tions 
by Prof. Robert 8. Lynd, ‘also from | Se declare that. although: hi hed 

Columbia and author of “Middle- long differed withthe Party, he a = 
town in Transition.” saw in the present assaults on its — a (i 


Friess declared in his letter that | panot rights a danger to the civil 
ing up in industry now, and I am | «7 fing this kind of interference rights of the Boctengye. tat people, 


going to continue your case until | with the normal rules and assump- Such a move, he stated, “lays the 

you get a job,” he told each of | tions of ~ur political life most vici- | axe at the root of all. free thinke 

those whose application he rejected. | °4*- ing and education.” The letter con- 
DEMOCRACY MENACED ‘cluded by warning against succumb- 

Bie Myers oes Boone ae an “If citizens,’ hecontunuea, “are | ing to war hysteria. : 

pr “m : ‘oh Peel | to be penalized by public authori- | } 

; i ; 
to show citizenship papers is a ae ge ae Poel net HIT COUNTY BAN 
utes esaseliie aes sot Te rote our governmental system will be de- | ON UNION RIGHTS 


Denied All 
On Reliet In 
Rochester 


ee 


Court Cynically Tells 
Non- Citizens to_ 
Get Job First 


Rochester, July 23. °— Justice 
Nathan D. Lapham, presiding here | 
in a@ naturanzation court, has re- | 
fused to grant citizenship to all ap- 
plicants who are on relief here. 
Within an hour he refused citi- 
zenship to six because they are on 
relief rolls, 

“There are plenty of jobs open- 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 


stroyed at its root.” | 

production. Friess went cn to assail the hys-| PHILADELPHIA, Juy 22—The 
ae teria calling for dismissal of the | Committee for People’s Rights in 

Jobles Benefits teachers who signed the ‘nominat- a statement yesterday assailed at- 


ing petitions and deciared that 
teachers have the same rights of 
all citizens to nominate candidates 
of their own choosing. 

“I; therefore beg,” he concluded, 
“that you and the Philadelphia 
Hoard of Education will at this 
critical moment set a good prece- 
dent in preserving civil liberties 
from attacks dangerous to the mo- 
rale of both education and Amer- 
ican democracy.” 

Lynd, in his letter, disassociated 
himself from the Communist Party 
before attacking the policy of per- 


tempts by the County Board of 
Public Assistance to break off col- 
lective bargaining with Local 4 of 
the State, County and Municipal 
Workers of America, CIO. . 

The statement poifted to recent 
actions of the board in prohibiting 
the distribution of literature, ‘cole 
lection of dues, meeting in tax-sup- 
ported buildings and many other 
traditional privileges of the board’s 
employes. These bans must. be ~ 
rescinded, the statement said, if the 
civil rights of the workers are to be 
maintdined. 


Rose in June 


ALBANY, July 23 (UP) —Unem- 
ployment insurance benefits 
amounting to $13,318,275 were paid 


month of June. Industrial Commis- 


sioner Frieda S. Miller announced 
today. 

This represents an increase of 28 
per cent over May when $10,376,190 
was paid to 862,267 individuals, Miss 
Miller said. 


The DAILY WORKER Presents - : 


in serial form 


oh 
UNDERGROUND STREA 


A Dramatic Novel of the Struggle for the Auto Union 
By ALBERT MALTZ 
: al he ce 
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DETROIT .. . 1936! | 


“A MAN MUST HOLD TO HIS PURPOSE. THIS—NOTHING LESS—IS THE 


UNDERGROUND STREAM OF HIS LIFE. WITHOUT IT HE IS NOTHING. — +S 
I CANNOT YIELD. A MAN I NOTHING WHO YIELDS HIS PURPOSE.” , 
Here, in the words of Prince, the Communist organizer and hero of this novel | if “ 
of Detroit, is the flesh and blood of this story. It is the story of a man whose | Bat. 
convictions ‘were stronger than all the terror the auto barons could unleash. : Sa 


It is the warm and intense tale of a Communist who faced the tear gas, the fF pay 
violence, of the high-riding Black Legion, and stuck it through to the end Fg 
because he knew he had to build the union in auto! 
It is the story of his comrades, as well... his wife 
who fought by his side .. . of Grebb, the “high class” 
fink ... of Kellog, Black Legionnaire and half mad- 
man, who considered himself a messiah! Through it 
all you can feel the pulsing hearts of the men and 
women who faced the organized power of the auto 
industrialists and broke through to build the union 


in Detroit, 1936! 


ALBERT MALTZ was born in Brooklyn, 1908. Began 
writing plays while in college. Scored his first success 
with “Peace on Earth,” written with George Sklar. 
Won the O. Henry Memorial Award for the best short 
story of 1938. Is now Instructor of Playwriting at 
the Schoo) of Adult Education at New York Univers.ty. 
“The Underground Stream,” which has been so widely 
acclaimed, is his first full-length novel. 


Begin It Serially On 


SUNDAY, JULY 28 | 
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Why Sumner Welles 
Is Enraged 


© It is quite useless for Mr. Sumner Welles, 
speaking for the Roosevelt Administration, 
to strike a pose of indignation because the 
Parliaments of the three Baltic states have 
decidéd to become part of the Soviet Social- 
ist Republics—the Soviet Union. 


These Parliaments were’ overwhelmingly 
elected by the Baltic peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Esthonia. In fact, these elections 
were the first genuinely free elections ever 
held in these countries which have been 
groaning for so long under fascist regimes 
of. Jandlord-capitalist cliques. 

The Baltic peoples eagerly took this op- 
portunity to express their real wishes. They 
décided with intense enthusiasm -to leave 
behind forever the slavery of capitalist-land- 
lord exploitation and its attendant horrors 
of starvation, unemployment and war. They 
decided to liberate themselves and guarantee 


for themselves secure and peaceful lives. 
, * - ~ 


_It is just this which enrages Mr. Welles. 
Another door has been closed to his spread- 
the-war, anti-Soviet conspiracies. 

“For Mr. Welles, leading spokesman of 


Roosevelt’s foreign policy, is indeed what 


Earl Browder, in his recent article on the 
Havana Conference, branded him—the Von 
Ribbentrop of America. 

Through him, the Roosevelt Government 


_and the State Department have ruthlessly 


intervened far and wide in the affairs of 
Latin America in the interest of the Wall 
Street financial monpolists. Welles has been 
notorious to the entire Western Hemisphere 
as the Wall Street agent who upset a legal 
Cuban election which did not please his bank- 
ing friends. 

* Recently, Welles was the cynical agent of 
Roosevelt’s scheme to foment a new Euro- 
pean bloc with Hitler against the Soviet 
Union. It was this same Welles who rushed 
admiring recognition to the blood-stained fas- 
cist Franco regime in Spain. It was he who 
callously helps to betray’ China’s indepen- 
dence to the Japanese militarists. And from 
Havana, it is Welles and U. S. imperialism 
who reaches out tentacles against the inde- 
pendence of the Latin American peoples with 
A new aggressiveness. 

With what hyprocisy then does this arch 
betrayor of peoples now vent his rage 
against the Baltic peoples and their mighty 
protector, the USSR, in the name of. “na- 
ame liberation” and “justice”! ° 

* a ” 


~The fact is that the Baltic states were 


granted their independence only by the vic- 
tory of the Socialist Revolution. The Czars 


ground them to dust; the Kerensky capitalist 


regime refused to free them. Only the Soviet 
Government voluntarily made possible their 


¢ national independence. 


For more than 20 years, the Baltic capi- 


a _talist-landlord cliques betrayed that indepen- 


on their historic good fortune. 
: r . 


dence to the bankers of London, Berlin, Paris 
and ‘Washington. For more than 20 years, 
this independence has been mocked by the 
landlord governments which robbed their 
peoples with the aid of foreign capital and 


foreign bayonets. 


For the peoples of the Baltics, the last 
Straw was the conspiracy by which the Bal- 
tic fascist governments tried to turn their 
countries over to the imperialists as a battle- 
field against the Soviet Union. They decided 
to escape the terrible fate which British and 


i American imperialist diplomacy had _ pre- 


‘pared for the people of Holland, Belgium, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Ethiopia 
_ and Poland. 

Put in another way, the peoples of the 
Baltic countries have, by the same token, 
escaped from the clutches of Mr. Welles’ sin- 
ister pro-Munich diplomacy. 

The decent people of America, both above 


d and below the Rio Grande, will appreciate 


~ what a people’s victory this is for the Baltic 
nations. They will heartily congratulate them 


_ with Waskienton this week a strong 


og for sanctity of the ballot. 


These leading educators, writers, church- 


| men and trade unionists urged that Presi- 


ent Roosevelt and Attorney General Robert 
dackson make immediate and effective moves 


: © safeguard the constitutional liberties of 


» Communists. 
A lengthy list of current infringements 
the Communists’ right to petition and to 
§ candidates in the field was contained in 
he communication to the President and the 
General. 
mt and illegal violations of 
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the civil liberties of the Comeneniiata: it was 
emphasized, “undermine the foundations of 
loyalty and genuine pattiotism and encourage 
within the borders of the United States those 
very fascist practices against which the coun- 
try seeks to defend itself.” 


All thinking Americans will heartily sec- 
ond this statement and the request that goes 
with it. The hooliganism trumped up by lo- 
cal authorities to intimidate American citi- 
zens from signing Communist Party petitions 
is a threat to more than the Communists 
alone. It is a fascist menace to all American 
democracy. 


The People’s Safety 
And Silenced Laws 


® Governmental immunity to trusts from 
prosecution under the anti-trust law — 
worked out under the alibi of “national de- 
fense’’—is causing glee in Wall Street. 

The agreement to this effect between the 
Department of Justice and the Morgan- 
manned “National Defense Advisory Coun- 
cil” is one of the rawest moves against the 
people ever perpetrated by an administra- 
tion in Washington. In cold fact, it paves 
the way for the most outrageous monopoli- 
zation and profiteering, all with the sanc- 
tion of the Wall Street-minded Army and 
Navy Officials. 


To the Wall Street Journal—as_ ex- 
pressed in its editorial column yesterday — 
such an opening of the flood-gates for the 
piling up of trustification and profits is, of 
course, “welcome.” 

So welcome is it indeed that the mouth- 
piece of the monopolists breaks forth into 
Latin to express its pleasure.. For “na- 


tional defense” the United States must apply 


two mottoes of the Romans, we are advised: 
“Salus populi supreme lex” — “the people’s 
safety is the supreme law,” and “inter arma 
silent leges,” or “in war the laws are silent.” 

The Wall Street Journal pulls out such 
mottoes from the ancient tomes of Rome 
to give a push to its fascist-minded purposes. 
They are not such fortunate selections. 

If the people’s safety be the supreme law, 
then it is the duty of any government which 
has a speaking acquaintance with the peo- 
ple to enforce the law against the people’s 
enemies—the monopoly taskmasters ruling 
American life. 


The granting of immunity to these ene- 
mies of the common man—the “economic 
royalists” of Roosevelt’s New Deal days— 
is a dagger thrust in the back of the peo- 
ple. It is the most dangerous effort to rob 
the masses of their safety and security. 

As to the second motto, the laws are be- 
ing silenced indeed by the White House in 
its continual embrace with Wall Street—the 
laws which were put upon the statute books 
to safeguard the people from the giant 
forces of monopoly destroying their lives. 

But those very laws which are thus si- 
lenced against the trusts, are used, in viola- 
tion of their intent and purpose,. to punish 
militant and clean trade unions and trade 
unionists as “trusts.” 


It is about time, in our opinion, that la- 
bor stand on its hind legs and battle to the 
finish this shameless dictatorial rule of Wall 
Street being contemptuously imposed. upon 
the people. 


The White “Sans Cooperates 
In Betraying China 


* No one need be deceived by the fact that 
Secretary Hull issued a formal note of pro- 
test agajnst Churchill’s “appeasement” of 
Japan by closing the Burma road by which 
China gets most of its supplies. 


The Roosevelt Government is not only 
watching this stabbing of China in the back 
without offering any resistance; it actually 
approves this Munich treachery against 
China. In fact, the Roosevelt Government is 
itself carrying out a policy which in its fun- 
damentals is exactly like the British in be- 
traying the Chinese struggle for freedom. 

The proof of all this is to be found in the 
statement which Sumner Welles issued to 
clarify the note of Secretary Hull. 

“Support of Britain’s Efforts” is the way 
the Herald-Tribune headlined Welles’ state- 
ments. Welles diplomatically hinted that 
Wall Street is ready to “make adjustments” 


_in China. This, says the Tribune correctly, 


“is viewed in Washington as in line with the 
British effort to bring about a settlement 
between China and Japan, even though pro- 
test has been made against the closing of 
the Burma Road to war supplies for a three- 
months period as an appeasement gesture 
to Japan.” 

So both Churchill and Welles understand 
each other perfectly. Hull’s note is merely 
a camouflage for the Roosevelt Government’s 
approval of Britain’s pressure against China. 
For what kind of “settlement” could Welles 
and Churchill establish between the invading 
Japanese army and the Chinese people if not 
a “settlement” of. surrender of China’s in- 
dependence ? 

The rival imperialists, of course, in 
London, Tokio and Washington fight like 
cats and dogs among themselves as to who 
should be the “big boss” in the Far East, 
who should grab the biggest piece. But on 
one thing they are agreed—that the heroic 
fight of the Chinese people for national in- 
dependence must not be allowed to win. 

Such is the shameful part which the 
Roosevelt foreign policy is now playing 
against China’s fight for freedom. It makes 
a mockery of Roosevelt's pretense of build- 


_ ing huge armaments to “defend the liberty 


of nations.” 
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TIGHTEN SEA DEFENSES: 


ae 


Despite Germany’s domination of the Norwegian coast, 
Britain continues to hold and is tightening her North 


Sea blockade. The oe te at the top shows sailors setting out to inspect a merchantman, The picture below 
shows King George inspecting a “pocket” torpedo boat, new naval weapon, 


o 


Question—Has the New Deal laid 
the basis for an advance of the 
American people to prosperity, free- 
dom and peace, as Democratic 
spokesmen aver? 


Answer—It has not. What the 
New Deal did was to adopt a num- 
ber of emergency measures to 
bolster up moribund capitalism eco- 
nomically and to give the people 
some small protection against the 
ravages of the decaying social 
structure. But the New Deal did 
not arrest the decay of the old 
system nor provide any foundations 
for the establishment of a new 
social order. 


First, the New Deal did not lay 
the basis for the prosperity of the 
people. It gave some relief to the 
farmers, the workers and the aged; 
it insured small bank deposits, and 
it slightly eased the load of mort- 
gaged home-owners. The Commu- 
nist Party supported these meas- 
ures, but insisted upon broadening 
and extending them and building a 
people’s movement around them. 
But under Roosevelt’s limitations all 
of these reforms remained: super- 
ficial stop-gap propositions. The 
basic economic evils were entirely 
unsclved. Industrial and agricul- 
tural production still lags, and there 
is no genuine expansion of either. 
Twelve million workers are unem- 
ployed. One-third of the nation 
is still ill-fed, ill-clad and ill- 
housed. One tenth of one per cent 
of the families at the top continue 
to receive as much income as 
forty-two per cent of the families 
at the bottom of the social scale. 
The gap between the producing 
and buyigg powers of the masses 
is wider now than ever before, and 
it still spreads. No solution has 
been found for industrial crises. 
The industries and the land remain 
in private hands, as before. 


In short, the fundamental situa- 


tion of capitalist decay and decline 


continues on its destructive course. 
After seven and one-half years, 
the New Deal Government, in 2 


tacit admission of failuré, has: 


abandoned even the mild New Deal 
reform program and has turned to 
@ war economy as the way out of 
its stubborn economic difficulties. 
It thereby takes the path*to ruin 
common to capitalism everywhere. 
This will lead eventually to deeper 
industrial crises and to more seveye 
mass pauperization than anything 
this country has yet known. 
Second, the New Deal also has 
not strengthened the foundations of 
American democracy. The workers 
have been conceded the right vf 
collective , which is very 
important. But the main drift of 
government policies is towards less 
democracy, not more. The great 
capitalists are in full control of the 
government and of the two capi- 
telist parties. The big monopolies 
are given a free hand to oppress 
the people, while the trade unions 


are prosecuted as trusts. The Dies 


host of anti+alien, anti-labor bills 
are being pushed through Congress 
and varicus state legislatures. Mil- 
lions of Negroes and poor whites in 
the South remain disfranchised be- 
cause of the poll-tax and race 
discrimination. Communists are be- 
ing railroaded to jail, while Chris- 
tian Front bombers, arrested red- 
handed, are released with congratu- 
lations. Peacetime conscription is 
now the government’s policy. The 
M-Day Plan is all ready to turn 
the country into a military dicta- 
torship, even before war is declared. 
All this is the road to fascism, and 
not to a greater freedom. 


Third, the New Deal has not 
safeguarded American peace. The 
United States could have* been a 
decisive factor in stopping the fas- 
cist aggressors and in establishing 
world peace had it recognized Re- 
publican Spain’s legal righ¢ to pur- 
chase arms in this country, had it 
placed an embargo upon the ship- 
ment of war materials to Japan, 
and had it joined with the Soviet 
Union for the formation of a great 
anti-war front of the democratic 
peoples. But the New Deal Admin- 
istration, animated by . imperialist 
policies, did none of these things. 
It placed an arms embargo against 
the Spanish government and thus 
helped give Hitler and Mussolini 
the victory: it continued to furnish 
war supplies to enable Japan ‘to 
overrun Asia; and it rejected the 
Soviet’s peace front proposais, 
which would have preserved world 
peace. Pursuing aggressive impe- 
rialist policies in Latin America, 
Asia and Europe, the United States 
is now heading straight towards 
war. 

Thus the New Deal, as the sum- 
up of its seven and one-half yeazs 
ef political life, did not check the 
deepening of the crisis of capital- 
ism in this country or interna- 
tionally. The basic tendency cf 
American capitalism towards indus- 
trial stagnation, mass pauperiza- 
tion, fascism, and war continue 
with increasing tempo. The New 
Deal has not laid the basis for 
American prosperity, freedom and 
peace. 

Nor has the Republican ty 
anything better to offer. Its. pro- 
gram, basically the same as that 
cf the Democratic Party, resolves 
into greater control by the monop- 
olies, weaker labor unionism, re- 
duced beneficial social legislation, 
and a freer hand generally for 
reaction. If it came to power it 
would only further hasten the de- 
generative processes that are de- 
stroying the capitalist system and 
throwing the world into turmoil, 
slavery and slaughter. 


What is necessary in the United 


States is a great third, anti-impe- 


rialist, peace party of workers, 
farmers, professionals, and ‘other 
democratic strata of the people, 
rowerful enough to set up a peo- 
ple’s front government. Such a 
people’s government, by national- 
alizing the key industries, raising 
the real wages of the workers and 
the incomes of the farmers, deve!- 
oping a broad system of social in- 


surance, strengthening the demo- 
cratic organizations and institutions 
of the country, and entering into 
active collaboration with the So- 
viet Union and other world peace 
forces, would be able to make real 
headway against the great social 
evils of poverty, oppression and war. 

But not until the toiling masses, 
under the leadership of the working 
class and its Communist Party, 
abolish capitalism outright and es- 
tablish Socialism will these evils ve 
eradicated at the root. Only when 
private property in land and in- 
dustry, and production for profit 
are ended, and when the great in- 
dustrial system is owned by the 
people and operated for the bene- 
fit of society as a whole, will the 
indispensable basis be established 
for a swift march of the American 
people, shoulder to shoulder with 
those of other Socialist lands, to 
prosperity, freedom and peace. 

« 


Question—A recent issue of “Time” 
says the Soviet Union is too weak 
to stand alone, therefore she must 
make alliances with capitalist states 
for her protection—is this true? 

Answer — The Soviet Union, 
although surrounded by many pow- 
erful and hostile capitalist states, 
is the sole country that has been 
able to withstand the war advance 
of the fascist aggressors. Germany 
has knocked out Austria, Poland, 
Belgium, Holland, Norway and 
France, and it now has England in 
a perilous situation. Also, Japan is 
driving England, France and the 
United States out of the Orient. 
But, in both Europe and Asia, the 
Soviet Union, without any military 
alliances with other states and be- 
cause of its great internal strength, 
is standing firm against all these 
marauders. More than that, the 
Soviet Union has enormously 
strengthened itself—in _ territory, 
populatioNh and strategic position— 


since the war began. The Soviet. 


Union is the only state in the world 
that the fascist conquerors—Ger- 
mans, Japanese and Italians—really 
fear. 

The Soviet Government sought 
actively to set up close working ar- 
rangements with the bourgeois 
democratic states in order to main- 
tain world peace, and it is still 
ready to cooperate with all countries 
desirous of peace. It also lent its 
support to the growth of popular 
front governments in various parts 
of the world, which would have 
been reliable allies in the fight to 
prevent the outbreak of war. From 
world peace the Soviet Union, like 
the peoples of all countries, has 
very much to gain. But so far as 


cratic peace front far less than did 
England, France, and a. whole row 
of bourgeois democracies which are 
now either vanquished or desper- 
ately imperilled. In the great storm 
of. the imperialist war the Soviet 
Union has been quite able to take 
care of itself and, with the back- 
ing of the world's workers and the 
oppressed of the earth, it beso con- 
tinue to do so 
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Patrioti nh and Profits« 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

The announcement that the government has just 
awarded a contract to the duPont Company to con- 
struct a smokeless powder plant in Indiana recalls 
unpledsant memories of the -blackmail schemes prac- 
ticed by the duPonts in the World War. 


Newark, N. J. 


When the government appealed to their patriotism , 


and asked them to construct a smokeless powder plant 
at Old Hickory, Tenn., they demanded the exorbitant 
profit of $43,500,000 on the deal. 
D. Baker, Secretary of War, branded the duPonts as 
a “species of outlaw.” Public pressure finally forced 
the duPonts to build the plant for a mere $2,000,000 
profit, 


Such blackmail schemes however cleared $225,000,- 
000 net profits for the duPont de Nemours Company 
during the World War. All the enterprises of the du- 
Pont family are estimated to have cleared a billion 
in~-profit 


When called upon a Senate Committee to explain 
this profiteering, Pierre duPont calmly stated: “We 
can’t allow our patriotism to interfere with our duties 
as trustees for our stcckholders.” Similarly, Judge 
Gary of U. S. Steel explained, “The manufacturers 
must have reasonable profits to do their duty.” 


How different do these paytriots appeal to the 
people to. sacrifice their all for “defense.” “Patriotism 
has no price,” proclaims Col. ‘Lewis Sanders in de- 
fending the measly $5.00 a month wage of the Burke- 

Wadsworth Conscription Bill! W. R. 


+ 

Press Fought Against Adequate Relief— 

Now Sheds Crocodile Tears Over Tragedy 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

A few days ago, tired with seeing her children 
slowly starving to death, Mrs. Nicosia gassed the 
youthful lives of her six children and herself out of 
misery. 

Every cheap yellow journal in the city that fought 
against adequate relief provisions and for the biggest 
war budget in history, dripped crocodile tears into 
their bottle of headline-printers ink. 

Now, I maintain that the tragic suicide is certainly 
newspaper material. But starvation in this country 
is by no means rare. 


Mrs. Roosevelt and her husband have probably 
travelled the breadth of this country many more times 
than I, but they have not done it in box cars and 
on foot. I've seen hundreds of Mrs. Nicosias riding 
the freights with tiny infants in their arms in Okla- 
homa. I’ve seen them nursing their babies in filthy 
coal cars. There is a little town outside Venice, Il- 
linois, on the Eastern side of the Mississippi River 
where two or three hundred souls huddle in miser- 
able tin-plate and cardboard shacks surrounded by 
horse-shoe shaped dumps. They live from garbage 
pickings. | 

You thought that Mrs. Nicosia was hot news be- 
cause her case is unusual. On the contrary, New 
York working folk are anxious to read of her plight 
because it is so much like their own, except in s 
tragic conclusion. 


And Mr. Hearst, Mr. Howard and all you other 
capitalist lackeys are worried about the last part. 
You’d probably like to see all the starving people of 
America kill themselves. If not with their own hands, 
you'd like to see them go to war and be killed by 


others. GP. 
te: IE age 
Major Parties Ignore 
Rights of Minorities 
wisi te N. Y. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

The rights of minority groups are not even a minor 
concern in the councils of the Democratic Party. 
Roosevelt has long been silent on the anti-lynching 
bill. The Democratic Party wants to forget it ever 
sponsored such a Dill. 

The minority groups must turn elsewhere than to 
the Democratic or Republican parties. Only the Com- 
munist Party fights for full rights for the Negro peo- 
ple and for the end of all discrimination against wo- 
men. Only the Communist Party, of all politica] or- 
ganizations, denounces the vicious anti-alien finger- 
printing -bills. W.T. 

. 


Hits Demagogy at 
Democratic Convention — 

! } New York City. 
Editor, Daily Worker: : 

To hear the bombastic demagogy of the stuffed- 
shirt politicians at the Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago, a man from Mars might assume that under the 
Roosevelt Administration this was a gilded land of 
milk and honey. : 

Yet dogs in the public pound, for example in De- 
troit, Mich., get many times the allowance for food 
than human beings on home relief. 

The National Resources Planning Board (official 
U. S. Agency) reported that two out of every three 
American families actually do not have enough yearly 


* income to buy the simplest necessities of food, cloth- 


ing, medical care, etc. Thirteen million American 
families have to beg, borrow, or get charity simply to 
stay alive from day to day. Their own income can- 
not feed them. — 


No other facts are necessary than this to fully ree - 


veal the rant hypocrisy of the Uriah Heeps of the 


Democratic Party. MC. 
° 
Young and Old Lives Threatened 
By War and Hunger Budget 
Brocklyn, N. Y. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

After re the account of the tragedy (the 
Nicosia family), $0 clearly and truthfully described 
in your people’s paper, we couldn’t help but wonder 
what this world is coming to. It seems to us that we 
have to make it our duty as American citizens to do 
all we can in order to stop the present Administration 
from snuffing out of young lives, for the sake 
ef saving money from the social tures, in order 
to divert this money to armaments for mass butcher- 
ing in foreign battlefields. 

Reaction is growing rampant, with indignities 
against the American people, using the old -“Red 
Scare.” We know of a family of seven. The head of 
the family was discharged from the rolls of WPA be- 
cause he refused to sign that barbarous “Somervell 
Affidavit.” This man is now unemployed and the local 
authorities have refused to give aid to his family of 
seven. with a new arrival due very shortly. 

These children range from the ages of cne to eight 
and are all undernourished. The local physician 
recommends special diets. But lack of money, and 
with his meager WPA salary (now he is without a job), 
the father of these boys couldn't provide the necessary 
foods. Result: All his children are anemic, and mostly 
sick throughout the year. 


Action must be taken immediately to save this fam- | 


ily, typical of this district of Red) Hook. 
, | ‘ Pp. R. & M. G, 
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Posters That Speak 
Louder Than Words 


By Mike Quin 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Artists in San Francisco and 
elsewhere are busy turning out peace posters. It is impor- 
tant to get them tacked up in prominent places as soon 


as possible, 


War propagandists use posters to create an atmosphere 
of hysteria and intimidation. We can use them to create 
courage and confidence. The display of such posters gives 


hope to. people—makes them realize they are not alone in 


their opposition to war. 


The San Francisco Artists’ Council Against War is’ 


grinding out fine posters in great variety, but so far they are not get- 
ting the cooperation they should. For more information on these posters 
get in touch with the San Francisco Coordinating Council for Peace, 


320 Market Street. 


The Seattle Youth Council has turned out a “Yanks Are Not Com- 
ing” poster that is so powerful it bangs across the whole message of the 
pamphlet at a glance. It’s an original lithograph job and they turn it 
out on.an old fashioned hand press. You can get them for a dollar a 
copy from the Seattle Youth Council, 1808 37th Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 


ington, 


“Red” Adams of the Mine, Mill and Smelting Workers doesn’t know 
it, but I have in my possession a relic for the anti-war museum of the 


‘future that will make him immortal. It’s a huge framed colored photo- 


graph. of Red at the age of 17 in his World War uniform. Somebody 
sent it with a note saying it had been hanging in their attic for years. 
It really belongs to Red and I'll be glad to return it to him if he'll 
send me $10,000.00 to cover expense, mailing, storage, etc. Otherwise, 
I'm going to present it to the Sacramento Industrial Union Council to 


hang in their hall. 


“Red” Adams is so well known as a labor leader, people never bother 
to think of him as a veteran, The same is true of a lot of union men. 
The average union meeting turns out more real veterans than American 


Legion jamborees. 


The organization of labor union and progressive veterans is of first 
class importance. Truth is they are the backbone of anti-war sentiment 
in America. Real progress has been made in this direction by the war 
veterans’ division of Labor’s Non-Partisan Ieague, 627 West Olympic 
Blvd., Los Angeles. They have organized a Major General William 8. 


Graves Post under Commander Anthony 


Stanislaus McCarthy. 


If labor union and progressive veterans can be Organized into posts 


‘of their own, all the better. But don’t wait for that. At Los Angeles 


they have designed a special veterans’ overseas cap. All union locals 
should look into the matter of encouraging their veteran members to 
wear these caps at union affairs and peace demonstrations. Just by 
wearing the caps, the veterans get to know each other and posts would 


soon be formed. 


I haven't seen the cap. I hope, however that it is distinctive enough 
so that it will not be mistaken for American Legion caps. If not, then a 
new one should be designed, because it should stand out as the mark of 


the progressive veteran. 


By this I mean no offense to sincere aseations Légion members. 
I’m only thinking of those occasions when .handfuls of Legion men in 
overseas caps turn out to heckle union meetings. On those occasions 
there are always more actual veterans among the union men than the 
Legion could ever hope to rally. Trouble is, the union veterans don’t 


stand out. 


Since the war began, thousands of anti-war groups have sprung up 
in every part of the country, all carrying on whatever work they could. 
By this time we can see them shaping into a coordinated peace move- 
ment, exchanging ideas, cooperating and uniting. 

This is not the last war by a long shot, The peace movement today 
is not a sentimental voice crying in the wilderness. It is positive and 


_ @etermined. The demand for peace is also a demand for a greater 


measure of democracy if American life. 


Music of Shostakovitch 
Over WABC at 9:30 


Music of Shostakovitch and Moussourgsky will be featured by the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra in a concert from Lewisohn Stadium 


over WABC at 9:30 tonight. 


National Championship Barber Shop Quartet contest aired by 


WN¥C at 8:30 tonight. 


' SHORTWAVE BAND 
ae: eee Moscow, 6:00..PM, Italian, 
7.54 Mc.; 7:00 PM, Spanish, 7.54, 15.04 
2 00 PM, English, 9.60, 12.00, 
15.04 Mc. 
Voice of China, Chungking, China, 9:30 
PM, 15.2 Me. 


BROADCAST BAND DAILY PROGRAMS 
MORNING 
8:45-WNYC—News 
WABC—Woman's Page of the Air | 
8:55-WNYC—Around New York Today 
WJZ—AP News 
9:00-WNYC—Masterwork Hour 
WEAF—Condensed News 
WJZ—Woman of Tomorrow 
WQxXR—Composers Hour 
9:05-WEAF-——News About Women 
9:15-WABC—News 
WHN—Polly the Shopper 
9:30-WdIZ—Breakfast Club 
9:45-WHN-—-UP News 
10:00-WNYC—‘"Your Ohild”’ 
WMCA—News 
10:15-WNYC—Chamber Music Trio 
10:30-WHN—Dance Music 
11:00- patentee 
hort Short Stories 
WOxh_ Hour of Request Music 
WOR—Trans-Radio News 
11:10-WNYC—Father Knickerbocker 
Suggests 
11:15-WNYC—Musical Comedy Memories 
11:45-WNYC—"You and Your Health” 
AFTERNOON 


12:00-WJZ—'‘‘Meet the Artist’’ 
WNYC—Midday Symphony 
WHN—UP News 
12:15-WMCA—News 
12:25-WJZ—UP News 
12:30-WOR—Trans-Radio News 
WHN—‘Inquisitive New Yorker” 
WJZ—Farm and Home Hour 
WNEW—David Lowe, 
and Screen 
2:45-WEAF-—Condensed News 
WMCA—Good Living Program 
1:00-WNYC—Missing Persons Alarms 
1:05-WNYC—Organ Recital from Temple 
of Religion at the Fair 
1:15-WMCA—Easy Aces 
1:30-WNYC—Metropolitan Review with 
Ralph Berton 
or aan Music 
2:00-WNYC—New 
2: 05-WNYC_Opera Matinee 
2:15-WHN—UP News 
WJZ—"'Echoes of History” 
2:20-WOR--Rutgers U. Homemaking 
-- Forum WJZ—Favorite Waltzes 
2:45-WOR—Trans-Radio News 
3:00-WOR—World's Fair Band 
3:15-WABC—Baseball Broadcast 
3:30-WNYC—Education Forum 
3:45-WEAF—Vic and Sade WNYC—News 
WMCA-—Adventures of the Blue 
Beetle 
4:00-WNYC—Jullliard Institute of Music 
Summer Recital 


WIJZ—Club Matinee 
WQXR—Music of the Momeht 
WMCA+World’'s Fairest Music 
Hour eh ay Music 
ance + gh 
CA—Movieland 
5:00- WMCA—News Wie Deke Music 
WNYC—Music to: Swim 
5:15-WJZ—Malcolm Clair Stories for 


News y* Stage 


4:30- 


WJZ-—Musical Stories, 
5:45-WOR—Dance onan WHN—UP News 


6:00-WMCA—News ws2_UP News 


WEAF — ‘Little 

WNYC—Municipa Proleak 

Ww Evening News 

WQXR—Music to Remember 
6:15-WJZ—Bill ‘s Sport Talk 

WABC—H s esse saat 


WNYO—World’s Fair Reporter 
WQxR—Dinner Concert 

6:35-WHN—UP News 

6:45-WNYC—News WOR—‘‘Superman” 


7:00-WNYC—Repeat of Masterwork Hour 
WEAF—Pleasuretime, Waring Orch. 
WOR—Stan Lomax, Sports Review 
WJZ—Easy Aces 
WQxXR—Music of the Three B's 
7:15-WMCA—‘'Pive-Star Final 
WEAF-—Round Robin of the News 
WOR—"‘Confidentially Yours” 
WJZ—Mr. Keene, Tracer of Lost 
Persons WHN—Today's Baseball 
W. nie 


yhouse, Star 
Don Ameche and Gale Page 


Ha 
WBNX—Psychology Behind the 
News, with Burrill Friedman 
8:30-WNYC—National Championship Bar- 
ber Shop Quartet Contest 


From’ 
WJZ—What Would You Have Done? 


WABC—"Dr. Christian,” Starring 
Jean Hersholt 
8:45-WHN—UP News 
Abbot and 


9:00-WEAF—Bene Venute, 
WwW 


w 
9:15-WOR—Dodgers vs. Cincy Reds 
WMCA—Radio Newsreel 
WQxXR-—Concert Miniatures 
Cover New York 
9:30-WMCA—Masterworks in Symphonic 
Music WJZ—Dance Music 
WEAF—‘Mr. District Attorney” 
WQXR—Recordings of Famous 


Opera Singers 
WABC—Concert from Lewisohn 
Stadium 
WNYC—New York Civic Orchestra 
10:00-WEAF—Kay Kyser's Kollege of 
Musical Knowledge 


WOR-—Trans-Radio News — 
WABC—Spo 


Time 
WHN—Cinderella Hour 
WOvV—Ooncert Hall of the Air 


WQXR—Just Music 
11:15-WOR—Winnipeg Summer Symphony 


12:00-WMCA—News 
Music to Read By 
WEVD—Symphoniec Hour 
: ERIC MUNX. 


BOOK NOTES 
Few people realize that it is pos- 
sible for a tenant to be held to a 
lease which he has not signed but 
which has been signed by the land- 
lird, that rent can be cut as much 


jas 35 per cent, that a renewal 


ciause in a lease may prevent the 
lar dlord from raising the rent. 
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By Meridel Le Sueur 


There was once a man who 
felt better in Chicago after 
having fed pigeons. If you 
happened to be there by the 
fountain when he came with 
corn in his pockets for them, you 
saw a workman walk toward you 
with a very delicate happy swing to 
his body and a look of extraordinary 
pleasure on his face. Outside of 
this he looked like workmen look 
all over the world, a certain sub- 
mission in them that is at once 
terrible and beautiful but beside 
this, there was on this man’s face 
a look of pain and delicacy and at 
the same time pleasure as he stood 
with his hands out, the pigeons fly- 
ing in excitement around him. 

There was the earth somewhere 
underneath Chicago but the heavy 
labyrinth and steel darkness 
weighed on men, then this man 
would walk a great way out of the 
city coming alone, confused by the 
closeness and blindness of steel 
things and mineral noises and sud- 
denly like coming out of a cave 
straight upon water he would 
emerge on the lake front, and the 
pigeons in a sweet confusion of 
flight were upon him, hurling their 
bodies through the glistening sun, 
whirling skyward in close forma- 
tion, settling again around him, 
strutting after him or uneasy on 
his shoulders. 


A very unusual thing had hap- 
pened to Yasha Raskob, that is, in 
in itself it was nothing but it turned 
out that such a small happening 
changed hig whole life. Years later 
when he looked down at his hand 
where the wound had healed he was 
reminded of something. It became 
vague later but the scar never went 
away and it always reminded him 
of something. ... 


He lived in a wooden house on 
State Street, up three flights of 
stairs. He had a wife with a shrill 
voice who thought he ought to be 
doing better. No matter what suc- 
cess he might have achieved she 
would never have been satisfied. 
She was satisfied about something 
very deeply, but it was really some- 
thing more than simply how much 
money they. had, but neither of them 
ever knew what it was exactly. 

For twenty years he had worked 
in a button factory so his fingers 
were rough on the edges and he 
began to feel that everything he 
touched was hard and blunt. Be- 
Side his wife knew no one. In a 
modern factory you might work 
your whole life and really not know 
a soul. Meeting in the lavatory— 
“How are you Raskob ... how are 
you?” Where can that get you 
with a man? So gradually he felt 
as if he were being cemented in a} 
space that just held him so he had 
to shout to make his own wife hear 
him. 

* . t 
It was true that they rarely spoke 
to each other normally. They spoke 
not at all or they shouted as if they 
were on separate islands and could 
never at best hear what the other 
was saying. When he came home, 
up the three flights of stairs, pass- 
ing the many odors of cooking 
there she would be looking out at 
him going over old letters, photo- 
graphs from her life on an Iowa 


farm. How she had married Raskob| | 


neither of them knew. She had 
thought he had money, he had 
thought her beautiful, been swept 


off his feet, and after that rocket |, 


had burst it had all gone out and 
she had been a stranger to him 
crouching in the many dark rooms 
they had rented, looking at him 
with hatred, or shrilling like a par- 
rot when he drank their money. 

He looked at her sometimes won- 
dering where the girl was buried in 
her. But it was like a death and 
at last he thought that the girl was 
completely decomposed and gone in 
the wind. He thought of her as 
the old woman but he did not think 
of himself as old. He suffered, from 
the death of their love, having her 
in the room like an old bird with 
her beak in his vitals. So at night 
he got into the habit of walking 
around the city alone, leaving her 
to wait his return, for she had no 
other life than her anger toward 
him. Walking by himself he had’ 
Strange fancies: ... 


Then one day something happened 
that changed his whole life. The 
machine at which he had sat for so 
long, like a patient animal who 
suddenly goes mad, bit his hand, 
tore it apart right out of the casing 
of flesh and he was laid off with 
pay and hospital expenses and for 
the first time since he was a boy 
he had leisure in the day time. 

No one can understand what this 
means who has not sat for that 
many years in a button factory all 
the sun is shining. Now 


then he could get up, 
dress in’ his Sunday 
and go out like a man of. 
leisure, going about the city looking 
and listening. A strange thing hap- 
pened, what he heard and what he 
saw took on a different color. It 
was as if for the moment he walked 
outside of life and could really see it 
like a bubble hanging in ee midst 
It was a 


bread, then he bought something 
better, a pocketful of corn. 


It was then too he got that look 
of pleasure on his face and of pain 
too. His face was like a mask that 

as been set for years and then 
begins suddenly to chang is “old 
woman” saw it and sh as mad- 
dened thinking that he was escaping 
her. He sat at his meals with that 
frightening delicate look that shut 
him away from her. She began to 
scream at him, “Look what has 
happened to us. Look at me. What 
has happened? See what you have 
done tome.” One night the neigh- 
bors all came running, doors opened 
and slammed, there were knocks on 
their door, because she was scream- 
ing at him, “You have murdered 
me. You have murdered me... .” 
And he could not believe that he 
had murdered her. “No,” he said 
coldly his face becoming stern, “you 
have murdered me... .” The peo- 
ple went back to their beds when 
they could see no murder at all. 


He got up and went down State 
Street past a flower shcp where: he 
had seen a black car stop and fill 
@ man with lead who stood there. 
He thought he would have to get 
among men, he would have to speak 
to someone. So he went into the 
Baptist mission and sat. down 
amongst men who sat like vultures 
looking as if they lived off death, 
as if it hung in shreds from their 
mouths where they had eaten. They 


’| reminded him of his wife. He kept 


looking, wondering, wondering what 
men could say together. so there 
would be more than just meetings. 
. Hew are you? How are you? 
What if at such a question a man 
should say, “I am dying, that’s how 
I am....” But no man would say 


“The pigeons beat about him. . . 


———— - 
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” By IRVING AMEN. 


that. A,’ bum asked him for a light 
and he struck a match and stood 
dead before the other man and they 
didn’t speak to each other at all. 

He left and went down the canal 
through the sleeping markets with 
the smell of rotting vegetables. He 
felt a rebuff in every stone, some- 
thing tearing men apart, some cor- 
rosion and wolfishness.. Someone 
was running past the elevators, he 
heard the soft padded steps and he 
hid in the black shadow of a pillar. 
A man ‘ran by close to him. Two 
other men came after. He could 
have touched them with his hand 
which he held close to his side. The 
sound of their steps passed him like 
a thunder; three men had run past 
him. He stood tense in the shadow 
isolated, alone, speechless. 


He started back to his wife be- 
cause she was the only one he 
knew and hate was better than 
nothing. The chill had got into 
his bones, and he darted like a 
fugitive from. shadow to shadow or 
pulling in his shoulders close to his 
ribs he went, a dark figure through 
the moonlight that turned into stone 
as it struck steel. His cap made a 
shadow for a face lean and sad as 
if he brooded inwardly on a death 
that touched all men. 


But when he go home he would 
not lie on the bed beside her, he lay 
down on the floor instead in a nar- 
row space as if on a slab, with his 
arms pressed close to his side. The 
only life was the steady throbbing 
in his wounded hand. 

The next morning to get away 
from her nagging—‘“A nice thing to 
go off and leave me... a nice 
thing,” and then she cried as 
if the girl were crying out of those 
mad eyes—he went through the 


What is America? 
ing about that question. 


grees, all were without jobs. 


College Youths lour U. S. 
To Write ‘The Argonauts’ 


Some months ago five New York youths started think- 


Just off the college assembly line with journalism de- 


Wondering led to an idea: a 


about their journey. 

The five—Helen Ross, her sister, 
Lillian, Mel Fiske, George Whit- 
man and Joe Wershba—were luck- 
ier with their idea than they were 
at finding jobs. 

They went to a publisher and 
got an advance on their book— 
enough to make a down payment 
on a car. Then they raided their 
friends and started rolling. 

In 92 days they covered 15,150 
miles, spending $171 88 each. 

The America they saw included 
sights ranging from Deanna Dur- 
bin, Mickey Mouse and Paul Muni 
in Hollywood to Vice President 
Garner presiding over a Senate 
“while one Senator talked about 
the Neutrality Act, as six others 
slept, loudly.’’ 

They caught John ‘Steinbeck at 
Monterey and he advised them 
mystically: “If you want to write— 
don’t look, feel.” 

In Nashville they slept at the 
house of a Negro youth leader, on, 
the road often out in the open, just 
as often in tourist cabins. 

They talked to pickets in Cleve- 
land, Mexicans in Mexico. 

Back in New York now, they've 
got this to say: 

“Some of the things we saw are 
not in books; we put them in¢gurs. 
We found shadows; they _were 
there, we didn't have to search for 


S them. But we also found the grand- 


ness of our country, the great pos- 


fous for the youth of out 


coast-to-coast auto trip and a book ®@— 


“We are five who got a break. 
We haven't found all the answers, 
but we know now where to lock.” 

Today their book, “The Argo- 
nauts” is rolling off the presses 
and will be in book stalls on Aug. 
10 (Modern Age, $2.75). 

So far they’ve netted $450 ad- 
vanced by the publisher. If their 
book sells, they'll be in for more 
money besides the fun they’ve had. 


Visitor at the Chicago American 


group of outstanding Negro literary 
figures’ led by Richard Wright, 
author of “Native Son.” Wright was 
practically besieged by visitors to 
the literary exhibit and spent some 
four hours autographing copies of 
his best seller. 

Wright later left for New York 
to work on his new novel which he 
Started during a lengthy Stay at 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. 0 

Others Visiting the Negro ex- 
hidit were Langston Hughes and 
Horace Cayton, brother of West 
Coast Marine Cooks Union leader 
Revels Cayton. 

- .- + 

Two new significant musica! 
works are due soon on book shelves. 
John A. (Lomax and Alan Lomax. 
noted if song authorities, have 
gatrered a volume of ballads for 
Macmillan entitled “Singing Amer- 
ica.” Publication ts July 30. 

Olin Downs and Elie Siegmeister 
mecnwhile are eempiline “Treasury 


gone. 4 


ef American { onzs” {:> Howell, 
-Telease, 
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Negro Exposition recently was a. 


Ds eal tl he ‘it Wile. bei 
where he tock bread from his pock- 
ets for the pigeons who flew about 
him lighting on his hands, on the 
white bandage, pecki _ from his 
palm with incisive beaks. - He be- 
came wholly absorbed in looking at 
them, the close plumb eyes, the 


warm a bird is, putting his hand 
on the crouching feathered body. 
Many people sat on the benches 
looking at him as he stood in the 
sun amidst the pigeons with that 
delicate smile on his lips. Sud- 
denly for no reason in a suffocating 


a noise cf feathered fiesh and circle 
about him so he felt about to swoon: 
then they flew back around him 
with their feathered wings: The 
terror of birds in their flight gave 
him a delicate passion and pleasure, 
something he had not felt since he 
Was a young man. He felt as if he 
had not felt any heat of man or 
woman like the heat of the birds’ 
bodies on his hands. 

Fatigued from the pleasure he sat 
down of the bench and they walked 
about his feet, the females so down 
drooping and modest, the fat males 
gorgeous, preening themselved’, walk- 
ing after. 

Every day he could not wait to 
have his hand dressed and get back 
to the park and sit and watch them. 
As they mated he felt he should put 
his hand over them. Something 
unbearable came back to him. He 
stood up in the confusion of light 
and wind and the pigeons beat 


.jabout him, trembling in balance like 


bodied light, then they all rose to- 
gether whirring off and settling 
back again, pairing off. He looked 
at them through the white falling 
summer light smiling with pleasure. 
The old men on the benches ducked 
and the women put paper over their 
hats as they whirred over afraid of 
the narrow plumb eyes, the sharp 
beaks and the cruel rose feet and 
their swift cruel flight. Sometimes 
the wind blew whipping the spray 
from the fountain, putting every- 
thing in a wonderful confusion of 
birds and light and blowing water. 

It seemed impossible a man could 
have so much flight and pleasure 
feeding. pigeons in Chicago. ) 
As he watched something rose in 
him pushing against his throat, 
some unbearable buried thing, as if 
'a bird was inside him beating 
against his ribs, and was flying for- 
ever between the vaults of his body, 
beating its wings, unable to be set 
free, 


He thought he would never. go 
back to the mechanical world again, 
never go back to his machine, to his 
old life, to his wife bullying, driving, 

* o s 

He saw the wonderful splendor of 
the mating pigeons, their delicate 
approach, the thunder in their 
arched throats, the excitement in 
their bodies which for some reason 
made him think of the excitement 
of an orchard in blossom that he 
remembered from his Pe s.-o9 in 
Russia. , 


One morning unable to bear it he 
actually ran through the streets up 
State St. He had some vague idea 
of finding the girl he had married, 
the girl from Iowa, prairie dream- 
ing, to touch her, waken her. Per- 
haps she too thought of herself as 
young. Perhaps there in that 
wrinkled flesh lived the young girl 
who remembered orchards blooming. 


He ran and ran and everyone 
looked at him, some smiling. He 
didn’t look like a man running from 
a murder. For a moment perhaps 
they all saw the boy running as 
he had run once naked by the river 
Bog to catch up with the sun. It 
might be possible that men coming 
out of the Wrigley building to have 
lunch and turning to watch him 
running: may have seen something 
quite clearly for a moment. 


Two steps to a time he took to 
their room and flung open the door 
and for a moment coming out of 
the flashing moonlight he could see 
nothing. He smelled the close odor 
in the dank room. Then he saw 
there was no one there. Panting he 
sank into a chair and sat hearing 
his heart gradually slow, bis breath 
dim, the color go out of his flesh, 
His wounded hand began to throb 
like a bell ringing and he sat hold- 
ing it in his well one. 


In an hour the door ope and 
there stcod the old word He 
leaped up. He had been ¥eeling 
quite. calm but at the sight of her 
leaped up and grabbed her spilling 
the packages she carried. A lcok 
of greed came on her. She lived on 
their passions of hate like food 
“Where have you been, you old 
hag?” he cursed, and slowly with 
pleasure he began to beat her and 
every time he struck her a knife 
seemed to go through his hurt hand 
and once she took hold of the raw 
flesh slowly squeezing it. 


Afterwards they clung together 
They were like two people in mid- 
ocean on a raft seeing who would 
kill the other first and each knew 
the ghastly purpose. 

*. . * 

Before dawn he got up, washed 
himself, and went out. He thought 
he would never ccme back. The sun 
came up through the midst of the 
avenue, over the steel cliffs. He. 
thought he would walk out of town. 


out into the country, and that night | 
Hay | 


he would sleep in the hay. 

. He did nct even know the word 
for 
smell it. It had been spread on 
the floor for beds’ when they were 


Lome bh were his father, 


warm full bodies. He thought, how. 


confusion they would all rise with 


it in English. But he could, 
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[Fable of a Man and Pigeons| 


Robeson to Sing 


od a 


they want ne an seogee to do the Bar! 


“Ballad” was originally scheduled 

for “Strike Up the Band.” | 
A couple of very interesting | 

stories about anti-Nazi authors. 

The first concerns Ernest Toller, 
the German anti-Nazi who com- 
mitted suicide last year. Before his | 
Ceath, he penned a play on Martin 
Niemoeller, the Lutheran minister 
now in charge of Mr. Hitler's storm 
troopers. The play was produced in 
London just before the war, but 
the government stopped it because 
it wasn't nice to Hitler. But when 
Britain went Fascist, the govern- 
ment, now mad at Hitler and in- 
terested in papping the people to 
follow their swindle, made the play 
into a film, “Pastor Hall.” 

Jimmy Roosevelt who, after all 
would like to please pappy by show- 
ing a picture on one side of the war 
only, has bought the film, mama will 
speak a piece, written by war-in- 
citing playwright Sherwood, as ang 
logue to the film. 

The other story concerns moni 

Feuchtwanger, the anti-Nazi au- 

thor, Feuchwanger lammed from 
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By Charles Glenn 
HOLLYWOOD.—Paul Robeson, the great Negro bets 
tone, has been too long neglected by the films, having very, 
very few roles worthy of his talent to -his credit. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer announce they'll use “Ballad. . 
Americans” in the film, “Babes on Broadway.” 


Germany 


some ewell anti-Nazi work from 
France. When the war broke eut 
the rats who sold out the French 
people interned Feuchtwanger. | 
ments for his return to the 
United States. Since the thieves 
turned it over to Hitler, however, 
nothing has been heard of Feucht- 
wanger, and friends fear the worst. 


But there'll come a day. 


Wendell Willkie bores from within 
In the Paramount newsreel, you'll 
hear Kate Smith singing “God Bless 
Amefica” as @ background to shots 
of American scenes. She gets to 
the words, “Home. sweet home,” and 
there’s the loveliest shot of Wall 
Street! 


Wendell Willkie just, bores. Variety 
reports that New Yotk chorus girls 
are referring to the gop as an “old 
cutie pie.” There ought to be a Re- 
publican plank in that one. 


But That's 

Charity 
Department heads of a couple of 
the studios are in for a terrific 
tongue beating if they don't mend 
their ways. They've been hitting 
‘the office help for donations to the 
Red Cross, working particularly on 
the part-time girls. But they, them- 
selves, refuse to give. 

Last Monday, all the studios in 


town rounded up their staffs and 
made them listen to a boring air- 
show plugging for donations to the, 
Red Cross, In at least one studio, 
there was almost an insurrection. 


ome: 


| Woody Likes RF be 
Long Shore Boys — ‘. 
In ‘Skid Row’ 


older buildings, ricketier ibe. 
than most towns I seen 
the Rows get Skiddier, 
will be. right in there 


When: 


4 bit pieces to 2 or 3 boys. ¢ 
aint got no job. When 


yell 
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mother, brothers, sisters. . . . Lost 
+ & =e > 
Was there no flight for men? for 


women? 


He did not know how. to get out 
of town He thought hé wascaught 
in some cave. He knew the coun- 
try, the flelds of wheat, rye, barley, 
mustard must lie all around them 
but how to get to them, which way 
to start was beyond him. He sat 
down by the fountain; the sun came 
up. He did not care what hap- 
pened, 

The pigeons began to fly down for 
their breakfast. His pockets were 
empty and he did not want to see 
their delicate matings. He felt em- 
barrassed because he. had nothing. 
He got up and the pigeons all fol- 
lowed like royal beings of some kind 
and he felt shy. They came cooing, 
Strutting at his heels. He felt as 
if he disappointed them some way 
and it made him shy. He tried to 
shoo them back but they followed 
and he had a terror that they might 
walk right after him haunting him 
forever. He waved his hands and 
they rose and settled back again, 
one on his shoulder. He could see 
the bright single eye cocked at him. 
He felt bereft, hurt. One of them | 
fiew on his hand and suddenly he 
began striking out at them like a 
madman waving his arms. He felt 
the impact with a body and a 
pigeon half fell volplaning down 
and crouching there a moment. 
They rose and whirled off into the 
sky. He walked rapidly feeling he 
had struck them too. 

+ . . 

He started to walk through the 
city, thinking that if he cut back 
bowery he would be more likely to 
‘come out the other side but he 
walked and walked for hours. When 
/he got tired he saw himself going 
back to his wife, back to the fac- 
tory, seeing all that forever and he 
could not do it. He,kept walking 


park, then he knew what he ¥ y 
do. He started back towards tie= =| 
city, found himself at the bottomef: 
the stairs again, climbed up, opened: ; 
the door into the stale room, felt. his _ 
wife malignant, sleeping like some” 
serpent in the darkness. 


The next morning the doctor sai. 
his hand was cured, took off” the’ 
bandage exposing the white fieli® — 
and he saw where it thhad mended. * 
He would always have a scar the 
the flesh had been sewed 
over the blood and, bone. His 
was white as if it had been in some” 
other world. 


He looked at it turning it over~ 
and over. The next week he had - 
om ek ee ee 
was his machine waiting for him. _ 


His hand got the same as ‘ae 
other, that is, lost its unnetur 
whiteness, but the scar was al 
there and sometimes he looked at it: 
and tried to remember something... 

He never went to feed the pigeons," 
As before it was sundown now when ~ 
he got home and besides he had no 
stomach for it. 


Sometimes on Sunday he walked” 
down to the lake with his old woman’ ie! 
and the pigeons flew towards them @ © 
and she put a newspaper over her, 
hat, then for some reason thew. 
would always quarrel. 


“They won’t hurt you. . .” ro 

“You shut up .. My only nah a 
God knows, I don’t have 
hats. .. Some women...” 


A pang of sickness would ¢ 
into his body seeing the pig 
ing, lifting, mating, in that delicate, 
thunder of blooming. His ‘ 
would pain as if it opened again 
the old wound and they 


and came to a park by afternoon 
where he lay down and slept. He 
thought he Was sleeping beneath the | 
shadow of flying. night birds, out of 
the world. There was a bright con- 
fusien of wings, and unhuman eyes 
never closing and millions of flight 
feet. He forgot the machine. A 
wind blew in that world silently, a 
faint wind. 

He woke feeling a wind going ove 
‘him, and saw it go down between | 
the trees lifting a piece of old paper. 
then up through the lifting foliage 
2s if something had passed. He 
felt magnet Se hed soe as if 


quarrel the whole afternoon. 


(The above story is reprintéeil’ 
| from “Salute to Spring,” “39h - = 
| Meridel Le Sueur, published by Ime ial . 
| ternational Publishers, $150.) co 
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is, worth seeing . a 
source of high amusement. "Daily 


THE MALE ANIM 


By James Bacay! and | : . 4 
| CORT Thea., Ww. 42 88. St. o 
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Some Words 
) On Women 
In Sports 


Gr 


7 . 
Hitter 
sarees «=6By Bill Newton 


Down at the Trade Union Athletic Association, they 
‘have many problems, and they usually solve them. But 


one of the tougher things the boys and girls are grappling 
with is the prcblem of women in sports. 

From time to time. the TUAA has been successful in involving 
trade union girls in athletics. The gym center at Seward Park High 
School, specializing in swimming, 
‘popular. Some of the unions, such as Local 65, UOPWA, do good work 
4m activizing their members. The Cafeteria Employes has a snappy 
girls’ softball team, for example, and the Blocmingdale’s girls’ basket- 
ate, ‘ball squad is said to be not only first-class but so bee-yootiful that this 
igh correspondent has been dreaming of an interview for some time. 

a ‘But these arc some of the highlights. When the TUAA at- 
'.. tempted to train girl sports leaders some time ago, the results 
were not of the best, 

There are many reasons for this situation. Women in our 
society have never received an even break as far as sports—or 


anything else—is valet ons . 
e 
se Limited Sports Facilities 
ve As a rule, they're relegated to the drudge of life in a kitchen, fac- 
‘Ye tory or office.. Even if they have the cccasional leisure to play, they 


find that sports facilities are much more limited than the inadequate 
‘facilities for men—how many gyms are there for girls, for example? 
Add to this a prevailing mess of misinformation about the effect of 
athletics on the see figure, anti you get an idea of what the TUAA 
faces 
Let's take the si pcint first, because it’s one of the thorny prob- 
lems confronting the TUAA. So much bilge has been handed out 
about feminine participation in athletics that many girls are afraid 
to attempt anything ° ‘strenuous” for fear of becoming “muscular” and 
“bulky.” 
Take it from good authorities—the female body is so con- 
Bi structed that it’s almost impossible for a woman to become “man- 
nishly” nvuscled. The rare exceptions prove the rule. Most girl 
athletes within the limits of their bone structure, quickly become 
slim yet solid, if they practice a balanced program. 
It is true that a girl can develop her muscles by exercise, but in 
é so doing she will take on the proportions of Alice Marble or Ginger 
= Rogers (well, mcre or less, girls) and not Mrs. Astor on her horse. 
And it’s a mistake to believe that girls are fleurs de hothouse, who 
have to avoid most sports. Practically any form of athletics, taken in 
mdderation, is as beneficial to women as to men—whether it be base- 


bali, basketball, swimming, tennis, running, riding, skating, or what 
have you. 
“Well ckay,” a TUAA girl member said te me, “but what of 
it? What chance do we get?” 


She pcinted to the fact that most of our crack feminine athletes 

have been fairly wealthy girls.. There have been exceptions, naturally, 

' specially among the swimmers and softball and basketball players. 

Bui in most popular “feminine” sports—golf, tennis, horseback riding, 

field hockey, archery—it’s the girls at Vassar and Bryn Mawr who 

have the facilities and the leisure. .To make matters worse, the field 

[ for professional women athletes, which might offer a livelihocd to 
% working class girls, is extremely restricted . 
- * o 


“ Answer No Easy One 
‘ The answer to involving more women (and, for that matter, more 
He men) in sports is thus no easy one, at the TUAA knows. It’s been 
‘ clearly proven that girls, when they get the chance, make gcod per- 
formers in softball, swimming, diving, skating, basketball, and so on, 
- and that they’re fast. graceful and brainy, even if they lack the power 
of men. 
a But bringing sports to the hardworking masses of women? 
ee Well, that’s something that can only come through concerted 
i Struggle, led by the organizations of the working class, such as 
the TUAA. What it all boils down to in the end is that the fight 
for jobs, for better pay ar@ shorter hours, for greater security, 
for stronger unions, for peace—AND FOR SOCIALISM—is the 
only lasting guarantee of adequate sports opportunity for women 
—and men, 
Meanwhile, it’s a good idea to take advantage of what we have. 
It would be extremely beneficial for unions to take greater advantage 
ot TUAA facilities, as well as city parks and pools, and for women in 
general to invclve themselves more directly in the struggle for greater 


Sports Opportunity as one way of achieving the happier and. healthier 
life. 
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| 363; Christiansen, Minnesota, $44,982. 


Where shall I go 


for my vacation? 
If you want a well-rounded va- 
cation, be it for a day or a 
month, come to 


CAMP BEACON 


: Beacon 731 Beacon, N, Y. 
MURRAY LANE 
and HIS ORCHESTRA 


The Finest in Entertainment 
Swimming and Boating on 
Lake Beacon 


Tennis - Handball 
Baseball - Ping Pong 


Famous for our food and service 
Hotel-Bungalow Accommodations 


joyment Unity > aa you the ment! 


FRANKIE NEWTON 


and his band play nightly 


. SWIMMING - BOATING - TENNIS||| RATES: 
a : PING PONG - HANDBALL - BASE- $17 per week - $3.25 per day 
4 BALL - RIDING - AND THE BEST]}| 
IN ENTERTAINMENT |§ CARS LEAVE from 2700 Bronx Park E. 
(Allerton Ave. Station) Monday to 
Thursday inclusive 10:30 A.M. and 
» vy 6 P.M. Friday and Saturday 10 A.M 
CA M BP U N IT Y 2:30 and 7 P.M. Sunday 10:3 A.M. 
On Lake Ellis Wingdale, N. Y¥Y. 
Rates: $20 week - $3.50 day 


Or more only. Send $3 deposit 
direct to Camp) 


BARLOW FARM 


Cars ieave from 2700 Bronx Park East Candlewood Lake Sherman, Conn. 


‘ANierton Ave. Station) Weekdays at A friendly home for a perfect and 


inexpensive week-end or long vacation. 
Swimming and tennis on premises. 60 


10°30 A.M. & 6 P.M. Fri. & Sat. 10 


AM., 2:30 & 7 P.M., Sun. 


Trensportation phone OL. 5-8639. 
| 
(Reservations accepted for 1 week | 
t 
| 
10:30 A.M.}I, 


aks Transportation Phone: OLinville 5-8639 acres of private woodland. No large 
sf y ; N : | crowds. Excellent food. Progressive at- 
i CITY OFFICE:.1 UNION SQUARE |\@ mosphere. Only 65 miles from Times 
% Room 515, GR. 7-1960 ‘§ Square. Free booklet. 

pe Telephone: New Milford 756-J-3 

s e 


a . x 

| ATLANTIC CITY 
= LAKEWOOD $1.25 - Round Trip $2.25 
~ For Reservations eal) Wisconsin 73-5550 


CONSOLIDATED 


MONTICELLO, LIBERTY, 
WOODRIDGE, ELLENVILLE 


All Mountain Points - Lewest Prices 
Bus stops in Manhattan, B'klyo 


BUS TERMINAL 


Near 7th Ave. ® Tel} WI. 7-5550 


—_——_— = 
“RESORT GUIDE | 


CAMP LINCOLN Syivan Lake, Hopewel) Junction, N. ¥. Lake Front 
4 ¢ Bungalows, rooms. kitchenettes. Season $40 up. Swim- 
; ming, boating, sports. OLinville 2-7314 

Spring Valley, N. Y. Phone: Nanuet 967 


_ ‘THE HEALTH REST, Modern. delicious ‘dietary: al) taciities. Sep- 


arate Children's camp. Alfred G Morris. Manager 
Beautiful grounds, swimming camp activities, counsellor, 


- MAPLE REST ae ge nurse, excellent fcod Children $10 week; Adults 
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DODGER i 
When Baited Just Reply: 
Well, Where Are the Jints— 
We're in Second Place Yet 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1940 


Football 
Steals Into 
Limelight 


volleyball and basketball, is fairly | 


into the headlines. 
Tuss McLaughry is already lay- 


college football team, slated to take 


Polo Grounds. 

And out in Chicago, according 
te the United Press, the University 
of Iowa’s Nile Kinnick, All-Ameri- 
can half-back, held the lead as 
the nation’s individual gridiron 
favorite as voting neared conclu- 
sion in the seventh annual all- 
star poll, 

The Eastern squad has been 
greatly strengthened recently by 
the addition of Vito Ananis, Boston 
College right half-back: Harry 
Stella, captain of the 1939 Army 
eleven and a crack tackle, and Vic- 
tor Obeck, Springfield tackle, the 
first “small college” athlete to be- 
come a squad member. 

Others who report for training 
August 18 include John McLaughry, 
of Brown, the coach’s son; flashy 
Dick Cassiano, Pitt; Eddie Boell and 
Arthur Castelli, N. Y. U.; Dom 
Principe and Ray Riddick, Ford- 
ham, 

The leaders of the balloting for 
the Middle Western all-star team, 
which will face the Green Bay 

Packers, Aug. 29, in a night game, 
as reported by the United Press in- 
clude: 


Ends—-Sarkkinen, Ohie State, 443.192; 
Kerr, Notre Dame, 428,568; Fisk, U.8.C., 
422,976; Prasse, Iowa, 374,158. 

Tackles—Boyd, Texas Aggies, 406,587: 
Harvey, Notre 397,942; Cutlich, 
Northwestern, 382,118; Merrill, Alabama, 


Guards—Smith, U.8.C., 478,254; Logan, 
Indiana, 82,175; Method, Northwestern, 
373,547; Sheetz, Xavier (0.), 354,896. 
Centers—Turner, Hardin-Simmons, 428,- 
904; Haman, Northwestern, 
Quarterbacks—Hennis, Purdue, 
Sitke, Notre Dame, 378,483. 
Halfbacks — Kinnick, lowa, 
Brock, Purdue, 436,916; Cassiano, 
burgh, 429,584; Van Every, 
412,851, 
Fullbacks—Thesing, 


Dame, 


382,511 ; 


527,493; 
Pitts- 
Minnesota, 


Notre Dame, 


MOUNTAIN 


LINES 
Direct Express Service 
to 


Liberty - Monticello 


And All, Mountain Points 


TIMES SQUAR 
Capitol Greyhoun 
Tel. CO. 5-3000. 
Midtown Bus Term., 43rd St, bet. 
B'way & 6th Ave., BRyant 9-380. 
Penn Greyhound, 34th bet. 7th & 
Sth, LA. 4-5700, 

DOWNTOWN TERMINAL 
64 Delancey St., near Eldridge St. 
Tel. GRamercy 5-8321. 
WEST BRONX BUS TERMINAL 
1375 Jerome Ave., 1 block south of 
170th St.» Tel. TOpping 2-2000, 


TERMINALS 
T., 50th & &th 


BROOKLYN TERMINALS 
Capitol Coach Term., 1855 Strauss 
St. Tel. Dickens 2-4200, 
Greyhound L.I.R.R. Station. 
STerling 3-6300, 


Tel. 


East, West Plan 
For All-Star 
Games 


It's hotter than the dickens in 
‘New York City, but that doesn't 
stop King Football from sgeaking 
ing plans for the Eastern All-Star 


on the New York Giants for the 
Fresh Air Pund September 4 in the 


486,- 


ing player. 


fowa Star Leads Polling 


ge enn eo ge — 


NILE KINNICK, Jr., Scesite flashy little back, is - leading the vot- 
ing for the Mid-West All-Star college football team, s 
‘the Green Bay Packers, professional champions, Aug. 29. 
shown with the Heisman Memorial Trophy, given to 1939’s outstand- 


slated to face 
Kinnick is 


Play Tennis Well 


® Tacties and Strategy 
© When to Go to the Net 
By STANLEY E. PITA 


LESSON THREE 
Tennis Sistine, is not something that can be learned 
through rules or laws, but can only be developed as a play- 


er learns to think out solutions to his errors of position and 
placement, © 


4. 


Anyone will realize that the most 
favorable position, whether you are 
at the baseline, midcourt, or net, 
is in the center of the court. While 
you are here, your Opponent will 
find it difficult to pass you. It fol- 
lows that you should attempt to 
draw your adversary from his cen- 
ter position, enabling you to hit 
the ball past him on his open side. 
This tactic is the most important of 
all in the game. Using this idea I 
shall list some of the returns you 
should almost always make under 
the circumstances given. 


SOME RETURN SHOTS 


If your opponent forces you off 
the court with a cross-court shot 
and he 4; in. position (cemmand 
of center), you should make a 
deep cross-court return unless he 
comes to the net. If he ap- 
proaches the net you should 
either hit the ball down the line, 
or at a sharp angle cross-court, or 
lob it over his head, depending 
upon his position on the court, * 


If you draw your opponent well 
out of position you can either hit 
his return down the line or across- 
court.. 

Many players avoid the net like 
the plague, and for this reason’ 
you will sometimes see them fran- 
tically running back to the base- 
line after hitting an opponent’s 
short shot. Still other players 
will come charging to the net on 
any and every occasion, some- 
times even without occasion. Both 


Fun at 
CAMP 


LAKELAND 


Hopewell Junction, New York 


SWIMMING and BOATING 
in beautiful SYLVAN LAKE. Tennis, handball, 
basketball, ping-pong. riding — we've got ‘em all! 


Dancing to OSCAR SMITH, Jr. 


and his six 
Mendy Shain, Cultural Dir.: Irving J. Me 
RATES: 


“Keynoters” 


yers, Socia] Dir,; Jack Jules, Athletic Dir. 


$18 q@ week—$3.25 per day 
CARS LEAVE from 2700 Bronx Park East ‘Allerton Ave. 


Station) Monday to 


Thursday inclusive 10:30 A.M. and 6 P.M. Friday and Saturday 10 A.M., 2:30 


and 7 P.M. Sunday 10:30 A.M. 


Transportation Phone OL. 5- 


‘BY PRIVATE CAR: Bronx River Parkway re into Eastern State 7 


Way. 


Turn right sign reading ‘Sylvan Lake 
CITY OFFICE: 80 Fifth Ave.. Room 1208. Tel.: GRamercy 5-2898 


| forehand side. 


methods are bound to lose a 
player innumerable points, be- 
calise in both cases the player is 
out of position too often. 

Generally speaking however, you 
should go to the net when your op- 
ponent is forced off the court and 
qou know that his next return can 
only be a weak one. 


NEXT GAME EASY 


The net game is one of the easiest 
branches of tennis, and a good net 
game will win you many points be- 
cause it is aggressive. The racket 
should be held the same as you 
hold it for the forehand, if time 
docs not permit, you should use 
this same gzip to hit the back- 
hand while you are at the net. 

Usually it si not possible .to 
stroke a bell fully at the net, and 
many times it is not necessary. 

For this reason you should de- 

velop a short chop stroke to hit 

balis at or ebolw net height. 

In order to chop the ball you 
should hit it with the afce of your 
racket tilted slightly up-ward, and, 
with mostly wrist motion, draw the 
racket down, putting a back spin 
on the ball. This chop can be ap- 
plied also by. using very little wrist 
motion, merély hitting the ball with 
a stiff arm and moving the body in 
such a manner as to apply the back 
spin. When the ball is above the 
height of the net it is usually best 
to learn on the ball, smashing it 
out of the reach of your opponent. 


NEW APPROACH 


In approaching the net it is vitally 
important that you approach from 
the right direction. For instance, 
if you have your opponent drawn 
off the court to ‘his right and you 
hit the ball with your forehand 
down the line, don’t come to the 
net exactly in the centes of the 
court. The reason is that your op- 
ponent has more space to hit the 
ball down the line past your fore- 
hand, whereas on your backhand he 
must make an angle shot for which 
he has not so much room. You 
shoul come to the net just on the 
right center of the court, and in 
this manner you crowd the space 
which your opponent has on your 
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Tw O 9 


Rout Dodgers in 
4-3, 9-2, As Fight 


Features First Game 


Kogan Steps 
Up Eadder 


Moore in Sensational 
Pro Debut—Gordon 
Earns TKO: 


By Al Stillman 

Julie Kogan, lightweight con- 
tender from New Haven, Conn., 
pushed Mickey LaMarr, Fordham, 
around in the final stanzas of their 
eight round feature match at Star- 
light Park to take the decision. 
Kogan got into a jam in the first 
round when he couldn’t solve the 
Fordham boy’s crouch. In the sec- 
ond the New Havenite settled down, 
finding it easier to tag LaMarr 4l- 
though he met stiff resistance. By 
the time the sixth rolled around 
Mickey was a tired boxer and Ko- 
gan had no more trouble. 

Buddy Moore, young Negro 
heavyweight who was a sensation 
in the amateur ranks, lived up to 
his simon pure reputation by 
knocking out Ernest Petretti of 
the Bronx in the third frame of 
a scheduled six. This was his first 
professional start, and viewed 
from any angle the classy Negro 
boy, who is almost a double of 
Joe Louis and uses a style simi- 
lar to the champ’s, is really go- 
ing places. 

A sharp left hook with the full 
weight of his 188% pounds behind 
it was the blow that Moore used 
in felling Ernest just eighteen sec- 
onds after the bell for the third 
round, 

In a second six rounder, Marty 
Gordon, East Side heavy, earned a 
technical knockout over Mike Bel- 
luseio of Port Chester, N. Y. The 
referee stopped the bout in the 
fifth when it was evident badly 
beaten Mike could go no further. 


GAMES TODAY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati at Brooklyn (night) 
St. Louis at Philadelphia (night 
Chicago at Boston 
not scheduled. 


Other clubs 


AMERICAN 
New Yark at St. Louis 
Boston at Chicago 
Philadelphia at Cleveland 
Washington at Detroit 


LEAGUE 


This edition went to bed too 
early for any details on the 
Yankee-St. Louis and Giant- 
Pittsburgh night games. ~ 


Ay 
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Coscarart-Frey Ejected After Scrap—Four Errors 
Sink Brooks in First—Four Hurlers Fail 
To Halt Cincy Slugfest in Nightcap 


Dodger pennant hopes took a sharp drop yesterday at 
Ebbets Field as Brooklyn lost two crucial games to the high- 
flying Cincinnati Reds, the first in eleven innings, 4-3, the 


— 


second 9-2. 

One of the largest crowds in 
Brooklyn history, 40,583, saw the 
Dodgers fall seven games behind 
the Reds to severly dim their flag 
chances. 

A fight between Lonny Frey 
and Pete Coscarart in the eighth 
inning of the first game high- 
lighted the day. 

Frey slid heavily into Coscarart, 
breaking. up a possible Dodger 
double play, and both Coscarart 
and Reese scuffled with Lonny. 
Junior Thcempson, Red hurler, in- 
volved himself In the melee, and 
was spiked on the ankle, necessi- 
tated his departure. Frey and Cos- 
carart were banished. 

Pinch-Hitter Herman Franks, 
early-season sensation, strolled to 
the platter with one out in the llth 
inning, and the Dodgers trailing, 
4-3. Dixie Walker, who had 
doubled, was on third, eager to dash 
home; big Joe Gallagher reposed on 
first. The crowd was hushed. 

Down came Joe Beggs’ arm. 
Franks swung—and the ball bound- 
ed to Beggs, who wheeled and 
tossed to Joost at second, who in 
turn relayed to McCormick, at first, 
and the game was suddenly over. 

The Dodgers’ inability to take ad- 
vantage of that situation was not 
their only opportunity to win the 
game. Pete Reiser, in his debut, 
failed with the bases full in the 
first inning, and hit into a double 
play in the fifth, after which he 
left the game, a much saddened 
youth, with a pulled leg muscle. 

It wasn’t Wyatt’s fault that the: 
Dodgers lost. Three of the four 
Rhine‘ander runs were unearned, 
and the fourth—and decisive— 
tally scored on a blooper single to 
left in the llth inning by Mike 
McCormick, Lee Gamble, running 
for Schnozz ne who had 
doubled. 

The tall Dodger itibianiies held 
the Reds to seven hits, -whiffed 
nine, and baffled the McKechnie- 
men all afternoon with a fast ball 
and a sweeping curve. 

But the breaks were not with 
John Whitlow. Dixie Walker's two- 
base error on Frank McCormick's 
hard-hit fly permitted Linus Frey 
to score all the way from first in 
the opening round, and Reese’s bad 
throw in the fifth on Werber’s 


a 
Vv 


single to deep short scored Myer, 
who had doubled. 
The Reds tied the score at 3-all 


fin the eighth during the big brawl, 


Werber tallying during the melee, 
but the run never would have come 
in were it not for Pete Coscarart’s 
bobble of Frey’s grounder. 

Pee Wee Reese celebrated his 21st 
birthday by singling off Thompson 
to left in the third. Cookie Lava- 
getto lined a one-bagger to right, 
and Camilli’s double to right cen- 
ter drove home both. 

Ducky Medwick’s double to the 
left field wall, followed by Phelps’ 
single, scored the third and last 
Brooklyn run in the fifth. After 
that Thompson and Beggs com- 
bined to hold the Dodgers. 

The Dodgers never had &@ 
chance in the second contest. 
The Reds jammed two runs across 
in the third, with Billy Werber 
homering, and tallied four more 
in the fifth on Davis and Pres- 
nell, eight men batting. 

Newt Kimball yielded three more 
runs in the eighth. 

Bucky Walters will probably face 
Tex Carleton tonight. 


(First Game) 
Cincinnati ..100 010 010 01— 4 80 
Brooklyn’. .002 010 000 00— 3 10 4 
Thompson, Beggs (8) and Lom- 
bardi, Hershberger (11); Wyatt and 
Phelps. 


SCORES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
St. Louis .....; 101 140 000— 7 14 2 
Philadelphia ..002 001 000— 3 9 2 
McGee, Hutchinson (6) and Owen; 
Blanton, Beck (6), Si Johnson (9) 
and Atwood, Warren (6). 


Raffensberger and Todd; Sulli- 
van, Javery (2) and Masi. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Washington ....010 112 001— 6 14 2 
Detroit ....... 100 000 101— 3 70 

Chase and Ferrell; Gorsica, Seats 
(7), Trout (8) and Tebbetts, 
Boston . 013 001 200—7 12 0 
Chicago ..........000 102 401—8 15 2 

Hash, Mustaikis (6), Having (7), 
Wilson (9) and Desayntels, Peacock 
(6); Lee, Appleton (8) and Tresh, 


Max Wes 1% . agi 
Once Seized by Bank 
In California 


Casey Stengel saw a gangling 
youngster with mighty bat-power 
scampering in the vestments of Al- 
hambra High School out in Cali- 
fornia some half-dozen years ago, 
near Casey’s winter home.in Glen- 
dale. Casey’s baseball sense marked 
the kid as a possible future great. 
He cornered him after the game. 


He learned that Maxie West, born 
in Dexter, Mo, in Stoddard Gounty, 
down in the southeastern corner of 
the state, an Alhambran since his 
folks moved to California when he 
w2s 4 years old, had college in mind. 
Max aimed ta take a degree in 
Physical Ed at the U. of Cal. 

So that was that, A year later, 
Max joined Sacramento, of the 
Pacific Coast League, instead of 
becoming a Golden Bear at Berke- 
ley. Casey was then Brooklyn 
manager. Bob Quinn was Brook- 


(Concluded Tomorrow) 


lyn president, Casey urged the 


Once Bank Property, Now No Frozen Asset 


purchase of West, but before 
anything happened the Sacra- 

mento club went on the rocks, a 
bank seized the 3 best players— 

Max and 2 others—and held them 
for ransom over the winter. 

A baseball firm known as the San 
Francisco Missions offered the 
bank so much money that in 1936 
Max became a Mission. By spring 
of 1938 Stengel was Boston manager 
and Quinn was now Boston presi- 
dent. Says Quinn to Stengel when 
they met at the National League 
meeting in February: 

“Remember that kid out on the 
Coast? That West? Well, you've got 
him.” 

Then came a long series of scenes 
—Stengel, heroic homer-hitter for 
the Giants in the 1923 world series, 
traching West how ito level his war- 
club at big league pitching; Johnny 
Cooney, the master-outfielder, 
showing the eager but awkward 
youth how te play those far-flying 
drives toward the fences; then West 
making good with 19 home runs in 
1939 to become the “Big Bee,” the 


|Bee’s Shiite! Was Found 
By Casey Stengel While 
Managing Dodgers 


other National League club yearned 
to capture. 


West's 1939 season saw him bur- 
geon to full stature as a star, for 
he hit at least one homer in every 
park in the National League—2 of 
them in St. Louis on the same day, 
June 25, an augury of what was to 
igh fortnight later, 


Naegeowor circuit man- 
agers chos: him as a Boston repre- 
sentative for the July classic, 
Manzger Bill McKechnie nomi- 
nated him as starting right-fielder 
for the 1940 test of midseason 
strength between the 2 major 
leagues. Then came Max's heroic 
homer off Charley Ruffing in the 
first inning of the major league’s 
all-star game, which decided the 
contest in favor of the elder cir- 
cuit, and plummeted Max to pends 
line stature. 
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So now Casey smiles. 
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